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This is Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile 


When you’re working on a tight budget, but still 
need an attractive floor that will stand up under 
hard wear, Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile is your logi- 
cal choice. The initial cost is 
low and it’s a floor that keeps 
maintenance costs at a mini- 
mum, Tough and long-wear- 
ing, Armstrong’s Asphalt 
Tile gives good service even 
under heavy traffic. 
Countless designs are pos- 
sible because this flooring is 
laid tile by tile. The range of 
plain and marbleized colors 
is so broad that it’s easy to work out a color 
scheme to fit any interior. Armstrong’s Asphalt 
Tile can be used on any type of subfloor. It’s par- 
ticularly recommended for basements and other 
places where the subfloor is a concrete slab in 
direct contact with the ground. The alkaline 
moisture that’s always present to some degree 
under such conditions is harmful to most flooring 
materials, but Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile is made 
to resist the damaging effects of alkaline moisture. 











This is Armstrong’s Linoleum 


Long famous for its handsome appearance and 
the way it stands up under hard usage, Armstrong’s 
Linoleum is the most popular Armstrong Floor for 
stores, offices, and public 
buildings. Moderate in first 
cost, it offers the greatest 
choice of color, texture, and 
pattern. Its cushioning 
effect makes it quiet and 
comfortable underfoot. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum is 
a better buy today thanever 
before. Manufacturing im- 
provements have made it 
tougher and more durable. Colors have been 
made brighter and richer. The smooth surface re- 
duces cleaning time and cuts maintenance costs. 


Send for free booklet, ‘Which Floor 
for Your Business?” This 20-page book- 
let shows floor designs in full color and 
gives all the facts about Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile, Linoleum, and other 
Armstrong Floors for business and in- 
stitutional uses. Write Armstrong Cork 
Co., 5003 Charlotte St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Men with hose are changing 


the shape of the earth 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


we power from compressed air 
these men are drilling deep holes 
in solid rock. Dynamite put in the 
holes will blow the rock to bits and 
the bits will then be put back together 
again into four million tons of con- 
crete. They’re making the great ‘Bull 
Shoals’ dam in Arkansas, one of the 
world’s biggest. 

The air hose on such jobs used to 
80 to pieces, too. It was crushed and 
cut by flying pieces of rock, burned by 
the hot air and rotted by oil fed into it 
to lubricate the drills. Sometimes the 
tubber would harden and crack into 


pieces that clogged the tools. When 
the air finally broke through the wall 
of a hose, work stopped. 

Then B. F. Goodrich men began 
trying out new rubber compounds. 
They developed rubber five times as 
tough as some types of hose. They 
found rubber linings that could stand 
heat without scorching or hardening. 
Modern B. F. Goodrich hose for this 
use is oil-resisting, stands hot oil with- 
out rotting or weakening. At ‘Bull 
Shoals’’ dam, where the shape of the 
earth is being changed, only B. F.Good- 
rich air hose is used, thousands of feet 


of it, and much of it will still be good 
for use on the next job, years later. 

Product improvement is a policy 
and constant program at B. F. Good- 
rich. If you use air hose or other indus- 
trial abies goods, don’t decide any 
product you may buy is the best to be 
had without first seeing your BFG dis- 
tributor and finding out what B. F. 
Goodrich may have done recently 
to improve it. The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Industrial and General Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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The spectacular Blaxide “Black” 
Picture Tube—developed and per- 
fected by Zenith*— brings you pic- 
tures with startling new life-like 
detail, free from eyestraining glare 
and “blur”! 

Experts and set owners alike are 
calling it “Black Magic”—this 
amazing way to view television in 
daylight or fully lighted rooms, as 
medical authorities recommend. 
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Blaxide “Black” Tube 


Zenith’s Amazing Television Discovery! 














In addition, you enjoy all the other 
great new Zenith advancements in 
performance, including new Super- 
Range Chassis, built-in “Picture- 
magnet” aerial, One-Knob Auto- 
matic Tuning, Giant Circle Screen 
with choice of circular or rectangu- 
lar shape pictures, built-in provi- 
sion for receiving the proposed 
ultra-high frequencies on present 





standards, plus connection for xx 
. Ceca an 
ag 


Phonevision.' SeeZenith—top value 
for your television dollar —today! 


tWhen Phonevision is available, unit may 

be attached to bring such entertainment 

as first-run movies, Broadway plays, op- Ss 
eras, etc., right into your home. 


Above, New Zenith “Lincoln” Tele- 
vision Console, with 165 sq. in. Giant 
Circle Screen. Traditional cabinet of 
genuine Mahogany veneers. $3 5995t 


Federal Excise Taz Extra 


tWest Coast and far South prices slightly higher. 


subject to change without notice. 
*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


New Zenith “Universal’’* Portable Ra- 


dio. Most sensitive and powerful standard 
broadcast portable in Zenith history! 
Brings in programs sharp and clear where 
many other portables fail. Works on own 
long-life battery or AC, DC. Smart lug- 
$4995: 


Less Batteries 


gage-type black or brown case. 
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Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 
Also Makers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids 
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Prices 
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LETTERS 
Author! Author! 


The vocabulary in your magazine appears 
at times to be distinctly feminine. Tell m: 
didn’t one of your girls write “hopping mad 
on page 11 of your Feb. 13 issue under “Na- 
tional Notes” and also the third paragraph 
on page 50 under “Radio Sleuth” about the 
waves that “zip”? I have also seen the ex- 
pression that so and so was “furious” and 
that so and so “whipped” somewhere or 
other. Sorry I don’t remember the chapter 
and verse on these but it looks as though the 
girls wrote them. No complaints of course— 
just curiosity. 


CaLeB BROKAW 
Dunellen, N. J. 


NEWSWEEK’s news columns are written 
anonymously. The answers to reader Bro- 
kaw’s questions, however, are No in both 
cases. 


Previews, Con and Pro 


What is the use of taking up valuable 
space in your Radio section to print those 
“Previews” of radio and television shows that 
are coming up in the week ahead? I can read 
about them in my own newspaper the day 
they are going to be heard or seen. 


Patricia Norris 
Roslyn, N. Y. 


>... and among the other services that 
NEWSWEEK gives me and that I appreciate 
are those radio and television program fore- 
casts. Thanks a lot... 


Witson Dorn 
Millbrook, N. Y. 


Bro. Washington 


Additional information on the statue of 
Gen. George Washington in your issue of 
March 6 should be of interest. It shows him 
in his Masonic regalia, worn by him as 
Master of the Alexandria-Washington Lodge. 
The statue is 17 feet 4 inches in height and 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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A million of anything? 


There are about one-half million dots in the 
entire panel above —so tiny and close they look 
like solid gray. But count ’em if you care to! 


If each dot stood for one telephone, it would 
take 4o million of them to represent all the tele- 
phones in all the United States.* 


That may give you some idea of the size and 
complexity of the job of connecting you—in a 
matter of seconds—with one particular telephone 
among those 40 million. 


*33 million in the Bell System, 7 million in independent connecting companies. 


Fiave you ever seen a MILLION “?” 


It may be 40 or 400 miles away—in a crowded 
city or a crossroads town. But your Long Distance 
operator finds it for you quickly and courteously. 
And you enjoy a friendly visit or settle a business 
deal almost as if you were face to face. 


The simple fact that you can talk to any one 
of 40 million telephones at any time and at low 
cost is a measure of the value of your telephone 
to you. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 














announcing 





the new Remington 


. . » following close on the exciting announcements of 


THE REMINGTON Electri-conomy 





THE REMINGTON DeLuxe Noiseless 


‘THE REMINGTON Personal 


Super-riter— created out of the world’s longest experience in 
typewriter production...77 years of it! Super-riter—efficiency- 
tested to save on office typing costs—sleek, functional in design. 
The Remington Super-riter will perform better... faster...at 
measurably less cost. Here’s why: 

e Tempo-touch action! Speeds type-bars to printing point— 
permits faster typing—truly responds to the touch and rhythm 
of the individual operator. 

e Super-Plus values! The Super-riter has everything for feather- 
ease, less fatiguing typing: finger-fitted keys, one full inch 
Longer Writing Line, exclusive one-key Keyboard Margin 
Control, exclusive Perfect Positioning Scale... you get all these 
and more with Super-riter. 


MAKE THE Siwoor-riter SAVINGS TEST 













For your needs — 
we have no reason 


to recommend anything but Bg 
the right machines and systems. 


o>) 








We make them all 






















Remington Rand, Room 810, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
0 Please send me FREE bulletin, “An Efficient Typing Station” 
on the superb new Remington Super-riter. 

O Please arrange to have your representative call to perform the 
FREE Super-riter Savings Test in my office—without obligation, 

of course. 


IN YOUR OFFICE TODAY! 


THE FIRST NAME IN Company 


TYPEWRITERS Address 
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for Everybody 


gh all too easy for a cold, once it 
starts, to spread from one member 
of the family to another . . . with trou- 
blesome results. No matter what else is 
done, everybody in the family should 
gargle Listerine early and often! 

This pleasant antiseptic reaches way 
back on throat surfaces to kill millions 
of threatening germs called the “‘sec- 
ondary invaders.” 


Although many colds may be started 
by a virus, it is these ‘secondary in- 
vaders,”” say many authorities, that are 
responsible for much of the misery you 
know so well. Listerine Antiseptic, if 
used frequently during the 12 to 36-hour 
period of “‘incubation’”” when a cold 
may be developing, can often help fore- 
stall the mass invasion of these germs 
and so head off trouble. 

Listerine Antiseptic’s remarkable 
germ-killing action has been demon- 
strated time and again. Tests showed 
germ reductions on mouth and throat 
surfaces ranging up to 96.7% fifteen min- 
utes after a Listerine Antiseptic gargle, 
and up to 80% an hour later. 

This germ-killing power, we believe, 
accounts for Listerine Antiseptic’s re- 
markable clinical test record against 
colds. Tests made over a period of 12 
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It’s LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


When a COLD threatens to 
run through a family... 





Threatening “Secondary Invaders” 
which Listerine Antiseptic attacks 





TOP ROW, left to right: Pneumococcus Type 111, Pneumococcus 
Type 1V, Streptococcus hemolyticus, Friedlander’s bacillus. 
BOTTOM ROW, left to right: Streptococcus viridans, Bacillus in- 
fluenzae, Micrococcus catarrhalis, Staphylococcus aureus. 


You can see by their names that 
they’re nothing to fool with. Millions 
of them can live on mouth and throat 
surfaces, waiting until body resist- 
ance is lowered to strike. ha can 
realize the importance of the regular 
use of Listerine Antiseptic to try to 
keep their numbers selene. 











years showed that those who gargled 
with Listerine Antiseptic twice daily had 
fewer colds and usually had milder colds 
than those who did not gargle. .. and 
fewer sore throats. 

So, whenever there’s a cold in your 
family, prescribe Listerine Antiseptic for 
everyone. It’s a wise thing to do. 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Memorial to a Mason 


made of bronze. The famous sculptor Bryant 
Baker executed the work. It was unveiled in 
the Memorial Hall of the George Washington 
Masonic National Memorial, Alexandria, on 
Feb. 22, 1950. Hon. Harry S. Truman, Pres- 
ident of the United States, and Past Grand 
Master of the Most Worshipful Grand Lodge 
of Masons in the State of Missouri, delivered 
the principal address on this historic occasion. 


Preston B. DALEY 
Alexandria, Va. 


The Ailing Iron Horse 


I have read with great interest and warm 
appreciation the diagnosis of the ailments of 
American railroads in the Feb. 13 issue of 
Newsweek. It is excellent and I feel 
sure that it will be most helpful in bringing 
about a proper understanding of the “ail- 
ments.” 


Ernest E. Norris 


President 
Southern Railway System 
Washington 
> ... One of the most serious things that is 


wrong with the railroad industry is its back- 
ward-looking managements, which still seek 
a complete monopoly of land, water, and 
air transportation, instead of giving the 
public the economical, overnight, speedy, 
flexible, and frequent service that our mod- 
ern society demands, and that would enable 
the railroads effectively to meet competi- 
ae 

I agree, however, that it is against the 
public interest and unfair to the railroad 
industry for the public to continue to permit 
gigantic and heavily overloaded trucks to 
pound away at our pavements, to crowd 
the highways dangerously, and to incur ex- 
orbitant costs to the public of constructing 


Newsweek, March 20, 1950 











“Two-On-The-Aisle’ in the Living Room! 





yan Mallory Electronic Components Set the Stage 


c for the Enjoyment of Trouble-Free Television 














Pres- 
rand ' ; ; 
odge T YPICAL of Mallory’s contribution to the evolution of television is the 
_— Mallory Capacitor...a key component that works as a tiny “storage 
(S10n. 
- battery”, feeding electrical impulses to the tubes. 
And, typical of the success of the Mallory Capacitor is the experience of one of the 
country’s largest television manufacturers who kept a special six-month field 
varm service record. With nearly 400,000 Mallory Capacitors in service, only six failed 
a . ...an outstanding record for the industry...another achievement in the 
feel Mallory proofbook of pace-setting performances. 
nging 


“ail- Precision quality, backed by creative engineering, has earned Mallory an impor- 

tant place in the television industry ...as it has in many other fields where 
vo pioneering in electronics, electro-chemistry and metallurgy is vital. Mallory 
components are in a host of modern products which contribute to a richer and 
more enjoyable life. 


hat is 


we Mallory imagination, creative engineering and experience have helped many 
| seek manufacturers solve the “unsolvable”. If you have ‘a design or production prob- 
‘ = lem that falls within the scope of Mallory’s activities, it will pay you to call on 
eedy, Mallory now! 
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sarvhes station to install them in a 
matter of minutes. Built-in fittings 
greatly simplify everything. 

Trico Automatic Windshield Wash- 
ets now numbering in the millions 
make driving safer in America. 





TRICO PRODUCTS CORP., BUFFALO 3, N. Y. 


Windshield Wiashew 


Fully Automatic...Nothing to Pump 
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and maintaining the highways. The business 
that is moving over these highways could 
be, under proper railroad management: 
moved more economically over the rails and 
with much greater accommodation and sat- 
isfaction to the American people for whom 
the highways should be built and maintained. 
But the railroads are interested only in the 
monopoly approach to the problem .. . 

The railroads are our only mass trans- 
portation industry, yet they insist on high 
profits on small volumes, rather than seeking 
to become the “poor man’s transportation.” 
Hence, they seek rate increases and reduced 
services which inevitably mean reduced /pros- 
perity for the railroads and other industries. 
The dinosaur became extinct because it could 
not adjust itself to new environments . 


W. P. KENNEDY 
President 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
Cleveland, Ohio 


>... I have been a railroad hobbyist and 
was raised in a railroad town ( Bellefontaine, 
Ohio). 

Railroads have forgotten they have only 
one thing to sell and that is SERVICE!... 

If they lose so much on mail contracts 
why do they jump for them? I don’t want 
any business that doesn’t pay off on the 
profit side. I love my hobby and want rail- 
roads to progress but I can’t put a blindfold 
on for their benefit. They don’t want govern- 
ment ownership nor do I, but they are forc- 
ing it on themselves. 

H. NieEwo.ip 
Elk Rapids, Mich. 


The railroads are required by law to han- 
dle mail. Many roads would just as soon not. 


>... Taking it as a whole, that is a very 
good article on the railroads. 

While it is impossible to synchronize every- 
one’s thinking in things like this, I am quite 
sure that generally your railroad readers will 
be in accord with it. 


M. W. CLEMENT 
Chairman 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Philadelphia 


>... The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is required by Congress to preserve an over- 
all national transportation system and to 
meet the needs of commerce. Excessive rail 
rate increases drive business from the rail- 
roads to the highways and waterways. To 
attract or keep business the railways must 
solve the problem of delays due to con- 
gestion of traffic in yards; damage to ship- 
ments, etc. Sufficient yards have not been 
modernized or enlarged . . . and the railroads 
have not investigated sufficiently the possi- 
bility of joint rail-truck hauling. 


. ARTHUR DELAU 
Houston, Texas 


The railroads recognize that terminals are 
bottlenecks and are spending millions to 
improve them. They long ago investigated 
and some are even now engaged in joint 
rail-truck hauling but do not find it worth- 
while. 


>I have read this sparkling exposition of 
why the iron horse is sick and am restraining 


* Newsweek, March 20, 1950 
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, : Edina-Morningside Junior-Senior High School 
not. Lang & Raugland, Architects and Engineers 


J. McClure Kelly & Co., Heating Contractors 
. 2 Minneapolis, Minnesota 

very 
— WE have exaggerated the size of this room thermostat to 


uite indicate its importance. Because nowhere is personal 
comfort more important than in the school room. Today 


- school administrators throughout America are insuring 
an | \ . | the health and working efficiency of teachers and students 
by installing advanced Honeywell controls in their 


modern schools. 








ssion Whether you are interested in a 


YY school, your business establish- 
» rail ment, or your own home, make 
rail- 


sure that your heating, ventilating 








. To 
must and air conditioning systems are 
— controlled by Honeywell. For further ROOM THERMOSTAT 
ship- i : The Symbol of Modern 
been information, consult your Archi- Temperature Control 
oads tect or Heating Engineer, or write Honeywell, 2874 
\OSSI- . . . 

Fourth Avenue South.... Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
AU 


ELECTRIC, PNEUMATIC, ELECTRONIC CONTROLS: 


s are . 
is to 
zated For home heating © for hotels and apartments ¢ for 





joint schools and hospitals © for commercial heating and air 
orth- conditioning @ for refrigeration © for industrial process @ 
for aviation ¢ for rail, highway and water transportation 
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ining , MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY e MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINNESOTA * o IN CANADA J LEASIDE, TORONTO 17, ONTARIO 
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As more and more better-dressed men 


learn the comfort of Florsheim 

Slip-ons, America’s favorite leisure shoes 
get down to business—becoming 

an accepted day-long style 


for street and office. 


Florsheim 
slip-ons — 





The Briar S-1226, in 
Mocco Calf, $15.95 







Other Styles $ 15% and higher 


The Florsheim Shoe Company « Chicago - Makers of fine shoes for men and women 
10 
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my tears long enough to point out a few 
facts normally missing from railroad hand- 
outs .. . The railroads still control the pricing 
of almost all of their freight services. The 
rails change hundreds of their freight rates 
every month without the intervention of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at all. They 
file them with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Those rates become effective unless 
the ICC suspends them as unlawful. Suspen- 
sion power is exercised in only a very few 
instances .. . 

While I'm sitting here “squeezing out a 
tear” for the railroads after reading your 
report, I find some solace in the railroads’ 
A.A.R. President Faricy’s statement at the 
end of 1949 that the rails expect a good 
year in 1950, and the fact that in January 
of this year railroad securities had reached 
a 84-month high on the New York stock 
exchange. I don’t think your horse is as sick 
as you make out. I'm still willing to put $2 
on the nose to win. 


Frep H. ToLan 
Seattle, Wash. 


> Your article completely misses the funda- 
mentals—namely, WAGES. Featherbedding 
unions steal a billion dollars a year for work 
not. performed, but which railroads must 
pay for by decrees of pro-labor wage boards. 


FRANKLIN SNOW 
Washington, D. C. 


P You say that the railroads are overregulat- 
ed. I, and many others, say not. How about 
the Reed-Bulwinkle law which allows them 
to join together to price their transportation 
services without fear of monopoly charges 
from the Justice Department? ... They 
sought the law, they got the law (over 
President Truman’s veto), and still they 
howl about regulations. 
RosertT SPENCER 

Chicago, Ill. 

Under the Reed-Bulwinkle Act, two or 
more railroads may set up joint through 
freight rates without fear of prosecution 
under the Sherman Antitrust Act. But even 
so, all rates are subject to ICC approval. 
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1 , Watch that smart new 19S0 MERCURY 
da- head up the high ones. l¢s Hi-Power” 
= Compression és better than ever!” 
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2 And when you stop for gas—thats 
rue ! For thus new /2SO MERCURY £5 
better than ever’in economy, too! 











Yes, and this brg new MERCURY 1s Getter Chan 
* ever’to handle—with Sted-Line’ Steering, 
Cushion-Call Front Springing / 


T’S easy to understand why 
Mercury, popularity is now 
better than ever everywhere! 
For Mercury is now better than 
ever in everything that counts! 
Better in styling! Better in com- 
fort—with “‘Lounge-Rest”’ foam- 
rubber cushioned seating! Better 
in economy—with ‘‘Econ-O- 
Miser’’ carburetion! Better in 





performance with that exclusive 
V-type, 8-cylinder Mercury en- 
gine! Better in value, too! 
Owners will tell you no other 
car offers as much for your 
money as Mercury today. See 
your Mercury dealer—and drive 
the better than ever new 1950 
Mercury today! 
MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





Moke your noxt can the “better than ever’ new 1950 


MERLUKY 








Blue skies or blizzard, sunshine or storms, good roads or no roads, the 
70,000 trucks serving the nation’s light and power companies must 
have real ability to do the job . . . extra dependability on the job. 





GMC trucks . . . light, medium and heavy duty, gasoline and Diesel 

. are able and reliable, roomy and robust, comfortable and safe. 
And for these reasons they're outstanding favorites with many 
power companies and a long roll call of other concerns. 


But more importantly, they're tops in user estimation because they're 
built by truck-minded men . . . because they have what it takes in 
tough, all-truck construction for any load or any road . . . because 
the high efficiency of their truck engines matched with their truck 
chassis proves out in more loads, more miles, at less cost! 





GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





TRUCKS 
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MORE LOADS, MORE MILES, 
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For Your Information 


WENT WEST: From Salt Lake City, Newswerex’s cor- 
respondent filed a story Sept. 19, 1949, on the new 
Inter-Mountain Indian School opened at Brigham City, 
Utah, this Jahuary. The other day 
he paid a visit to the institution 
for young Navajos and met a 
“cute, redheaded teacher from 
New York City, a Miss Anne Dart.” 
His report continues: “She had 
been teaching in Astoria, Queens, 
till last winter. I asked he~ how 
a New Yorker ever happened to 
pull up stakes and come west to 
teach the Navajo. She told me she had read a story on 
the upcoming school in Newsweek last fall and decided 
to apply for a job. Before I told her I had written the piece, 
I very carefully asked her how she liked the job. She told 
me ‘fine’.” 





SHERMAN SCORES: Last week at the Pentagon, Ed 
Wergeles’s cover portrait of Admiral Forrest Sherman so 
tickled his aides they immediately requested color prints. 
At an NBC microphone, Tex and Jinx McCrary said it was 
the best picture of Sherman they have seen. One reason 
for the photo’s success was that Admiral Sherman was a 
most cooperative subject and most constructive, too. When 
Ed asked him to pose before a map, the Admiral purposely 
placed his hand over the Near East which he considers a 
vitally strategic area of the world and one where naval 
power can be used with great effectiveness. 


DON’T MISS: Churchill’s strategy tor Labor’s discomfiture 
(page 28) ... The report on the manner in which Jimmy 
Roosevelt is looking for a new job in California (page 24) 

. . One answer to the question “Are all geniuses neu- 
rotics?” (page 44) . Ray Moley’s analysis of the prob- 
lem confronting proponents of Britain’s health program 
(page 38). 


DON’T WRITE: Yes, we know the elderly carpenter on 
the cover seems to be drilling a hole right through his 
own bench and we've been giving photographer Ed Wer- 
geles a rather bad time about it. Wergeles has ‘ittle or no 
defense. Artistically, he protests, the portrait is a good 
one. We agree. Did the man know what he was doing with 
that bit? He was being most cooperative in demonstrating 
his ability with all types of tools. What about all those 
shavings? Were a lot of holes bored in the bench? Wergeles 
thinks they came from a plane. But about that hole in the 
bench ...? Wergeles says, like the shoemaker and his last 
or the carpenter and his bit, he’s sticking to his camera. 


THE COVER: At 77, Voorhees Dunn of New Brunswick, 
N. J., is on call at the Zonite Products Corp. to repair work 
tables, replace broken sashes, or anything else that needs 
fixing. He owns his own home and 
everything that goes with it, includ- 
ing car and television set. But many 
of Mr. Dunn’s contemporaries have 
not fared as well. What is to be 
done about those who can't care for 
themselves as he has? NEwswEEK 
has been looking into the problems 
of old-age pensions and on page 58 
presents its findings in the first of 
two installments comprising this Special Report on this 
important subject (photo by Ed Wergeles). 
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HE MAN WHO GOT LOST IN A RULE BOOK! 


(AND WAS ALMOST SMOTHERED IN WHEREASES ) 


Ly Mr Friendly 





If he should wreck his car, just what would be his fate? 
Would they scold him, would they hang him? 
It depended on the State. 

Would it cost a million bucks (a fair amount of dough) 


He bought a ton of rule books and strained his mental 
powers 


Till at last he sighed and said with a frown, 
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AMERICAN MUTUAL 


+. the first American liability insurance company , 


© 1950. AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or a dollar and a half? He thought he ought to know. 


For a fair amount of time...20 years and 40 hours. 


“They make as much sense when read upside down!” 


* A 50¢ MAGAZINE for 15¢!/ 
It cost us 50¢ to bring you this special 
edition of “WATCH” Magazine. 

Yet this excellent guide to safer 
driving costs you only 15¢ to cover 
cost of handling and postage. Get 
your copy today. Write American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Co., 
Dept. A-105, 142 Berkeley St., 

. Boston 16, Mass. 


Here Mr. Friendly steps in and shows the poor fellow 
American Mutual’s wonderful illustrated magazine * 
which explains in clear-cut, every-day language 

the driving rules for all 48 states— Financial 
responsibility laws, how to report accidents, hand 
signals, state inspection, etc. 


Well, he wrote the American Mutual Co. 

And learned the state laws from Me. to Mo. 
In fact he knows every doggone law 
On every Rd. from Cal. to Fla. 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What's te Be Expected Tomorrow 





Reorganization Outlook 

Informed Washington predicts that 
three-fourths of the government-reorgani- 
zation proposals sent to Congress by 
Truman this week will become law. The 
proposals affect 21 different agencies and 
departments and are the most sweeping 
any President has ever submitted. But 
insiders expect important opposition to 
develop only to the proposed abolition of 
the Maritime Commission, the projected 
elimination of NLRB general counsel 
Robert Denham’s post, and the vesting of 
all administrative authority over other 
independent agencies in their chairmen. 


Fight Over Denham 

Main battle of the reorganization 
will involve the future of NLRB. The 
removal of counsel Denham, who has 
interpreted the Taft-Hartley Act nar- 
rowly and rigidly, would cut the jugular 
vein of the law’s enforcement. Senator 
Taft is expected to call up every vote the 
GOP-Dixiecrat combination can muster 
to fight Denham’s retirement and the 
counsel may get a reprieve. If he does, 
labor will renew its pressure on Truma > 
to replace Denham with another less 
“hostile” counsel. 


State Department ‘Leaks’ 

Although they probably won't get into 
the investigating committee’s record, 
some strange stories of State Depart- 
ment “leaks” are being turned up by 
Sen. Joseph McCarthy’s inquiries. On one 
occasion a supposedly secret document 
was left on the desk of a high official 
and copied by an “inside” Washington 
columnist’s leg man while the official 
loitered in the men’s room. It turned up 
later in a syndicated column quoted 
word-for-word. Investigation later dis- 
closed that the leak had been contrived 
to serve the publicity purposes of one 
side in a bitter departmental feud over 
policy toward Russia. 


Is the Senator Privileged? 

Lawyer friends of Judge Dorothy Ken- 
yon, named by Senator McCarthy as a 
fellow traveler, are studying whether Mc- 
Carthy’s Congressional immunity from 
libel suits applies in this case. McCarthy 
released all eleven pages of his charges 
against Miss Kenyon to the press but only 
four got into the committee hearing rec- 
ord. Before he could insert the balance in 
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the Congressional Record there was a 
lapse of several hours Curing which the 
seven pages were not privileged matter. 


Capital Straws 

Senate Fair Dealers look forward 
smugly to the coming fight on FEPC. 
They figure that if cloture fails to halt the 
anti-FEPC filibusters, they can plausibly 
denounce the new cloture rule as a Re- 
publican monstrosity. If it succeeds, they 
can take credit for any civil-rights meas- 
ure that passes . .. Army Under Secretary 
Tracy S. Voorhees is so opposed to State 
Department policy favoring an early Jap- 
anese trecty that he’s threatening to re- 
sign if the State view prevails. Like many 
in the Pentagon, Voorhees feels American 
security would be best served by con- 
tinued military occupation in Japan . 
Washington officials complain that John 
J. McCloy, U.S. High Commissioner in 
Germany, operates so independently that 
they first learn of some of his policy 
moves from the newspapers. 


Realism on the H-bomb 

Despite the general assumption to the 
contrary, there’s no certainty the H-bomb 
will work. Scientists working on the 
super-bomb admit in private conversa- 
tion there’s about a 25% chance they 
won't be able to explode it. Another un- 
known: Whether they will be able to 
explode big enough quantities of hydro- 
gen to produce the fearsome -effects 
hoped for. There’s a chance they will 
only be able to explode limited quanti- 
ties, in which case the H-bomb won't 
surpass the A-bomb by a big enough 
margin to justify its enormous cost. 


Who'd Have Thought It? 

German scientists who devised Hitler’s 
devastating V-2 rockets, snorkel subma- 
rines, and other advinced weapons are 
now becoming accepted members of the 
American community. Several recently 
participated in a scientific symposium in 
Chicago; another addressed the Execu- 
tives Club of that city. Of some 500 Ger- 
man scientists brought to the U.S. after 
the war, 362 have taken steps to become 
American citizens. Many are getting jobs 
in industrial laboratories and colleges. 
Ninety-three have returned to Germany 
because they didn’t like the U.S. or were 
found to be “undesirable.” 


The Better Part of Valor 

In cloakroom conversations, economy- 
minded congressmen almost to a man 
strongly opposed last week’s bill granting 


some $163,000,000 in pay increases to 
war veterans in the postal service. But 
they admitted they didn’t have the cour- 
age to vote against it; pushing the bill 
were two pressure groups most feared 
by congressmen—the postal employes 
unions and the veterans groups. The bill 
passed the House by a standing vote of 
176-18. 


Vatiean Vexer 

The puzzler of whether or not to send 
a U.S. representative to the Vatican gets 
more complicated daily with no solution 
currently in sight. The State Department 
tells the President the post is of little 
importance diplomatically since the Rome 
embassy can maintain relations with the 
Vatican satisfactorily. But, presumably 
thinking of the Catholic influence, the 
department advises Truman to feel free 
to base his decision on domestic rather 
than foreign-policy considerations. The 
Democratic National Committee urges 
him to make no decisive commitment 
either way, on the theory it would cost 
votes whatever he decides. 


National Notes 

The Navy will abandon Midway Island, 
scene of a dramatic victory over the Japs, 
on June 30. It will offer the once vital 
base to the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion for a weather station on the trans- 
pacific air lanes . . . Here’s a reason de- 
fense chiefs appear so confident about 
the Army’s strength: Ordnance has de- 
veloped light, medium, and heavy tanks 
believed superior to anything made by 
other nations. Further, they've cut from 
nine to three months the time needed to 
get tanks rolling off the assembly lines. 
Congressmen have been told about the 
new tanks but the public won't be for a 
while . . . FBI men will grumble a long 
time about the Gubitchev-Coplon trials. 
Questioning by defense attorneys re- 
sulted in wide publicity on operation 
secrets of FBI agents. 


v 


Trends Abroad 

Watch for the Philippines to make a 
new bid to form a Pacific-Southeast Asia 
anti-Communist bloc. Brig. Gen. Carlos 
P. Romulo will soon tour Asia drumming 
up support for the plan . . . Although 
British dollar reserves are on the increase 
for the first time since the war—largely 
as a result of devaluation—gains are still 
not large enough to erase the prospect of 
big trouble ahead . . . London fears the 
Chinese Reds will insist on reopening 
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now deserted Chinese consulates in 
Singapore and four Malayan towns. Com- 
munist diplomats could substantially aid 
local Chinese guerrillas from these van- 
tage points. 


Red Naval Ambitions 

The Politburo’s decision to set up a 
separate ministry for the Soviet Navy is 
considered highly significant by top U.S. 
naval men. They are convinced Russia 
not only is building a vast submarine 
fleet but also plans to expand its sur- 
face force sharply in a bid for future con- 
trol of European waters. While genuinely 
concerned by the Red naval threat, U.S. 
Navy people are also not insensible of the 
fact that it adds weight to their strong- 
navy arguments. 


Outsmarting the Reds 

Even his critics concede Premier Bi- 
dault is playing it shrewdly in not trying 
to crush the anti-American protest strikes 
against arms deliveries to Europe. Al- 
though he is assigning troops to safe- 
guard the actual unloading of the arms, 
the French Premier has kept hands large- 
ly off protest strikes in the transportation, 
textile, metalworking, and utilities in- 
dustries. Thus he has avoided antago- 
nizing thousands of non-Communist 
workers fighting for better working con- 
ditions and forced Communist leaders to 
show their hands openly, giving French- 
men a clear-cut choice—France or Russia. 
Red leaders admit the hoped-for general 
strike is now out of the question. 


Filipinos Disagree 

A rift is developing between the Philip- 
pines and the U.S. on the subject of 
Indo-China. President Quirino tells Tru- 
man the Manila government can’t go 
along with the U.S. in recognizing the 
French-supported Bao Dai regime. Such 
action would be highly unpopular in the 
Philippines, where Bao Dai, former Jap 
puppet, is now looked down upon as a 
mere tool of the “imperialist” French. 
Meanwhile Bao Dai has reported opti- 
mistically to U. S. officials on Indo-China’s 
ability to withstand Communist pressure. 
He claims several prominent members of 
Ho Chi Minh’s entourage have recently 
deserted the Red leader for the Bao camp. 


Foreign Notes 

The Chinese Communists are feverish- 
ly building and expanding coastal airports 
in preparation, observers believe, for an 
all-out air offensive against Formosa .. . 
This gives insight into the power of Iron 
Curtain police: Bulgaria’s Foreign Min- 
ister privately told Donald Heath, the 
recently-returned U.S. Minister to Bul- 
garia, that his ministry had strongly 
urged letting “confessed” spy Michael 
Shipkov and his family leave the country. 
Police officials said no, and no it was... 
British pounds, officially set at $2.80, are 
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selling for $2.40 at travel agencies .. . 
Because some 400 American tourists mis- 
laid their passports last year, the U.S. 
Embassy in Paris is tightening up on pass- 
port replacements. The embassy suspects 
a ring of thieves; a U.S. passport is one 
of the most valuable documents a man 
can possess in Europe. 


v 


Shift in Tax Plans 

The odds have shifted to favor the 
Mills bill placing corporate-tax collec- 
tions on a current basis. Democratic 
sentiment within the tax-writing Ways 
and Means Committee has swung strong- 
ly toward the plan as the most feasible 
way to offset an estimated $1,000,000,000 
excise-tax cut. It would require corpora- 
tions to pay taxes within six months in- 
stead of a year late, thus bringing a 
sharp jump in revenue in the first year 
after enactment. To the argument that 
this would just delay, not solve, the 
deficit problem, backers reply that Fed- 
eral expenses will be pared in 1952 after 
the Marshall plan has run its course. 


Coca-Cola Stalemate 

Although the State Department will 
huff and puff and already has lodged a 
formal protest over France’s proposed 
ban on Coca-Cola, it’s unlikely it will 
take concrete action. It’s true that the 
Coca-Cola ban, ostensibly put forward for 
health reasons, would be in fact a pure 
and simple trade barrier, imposed in part 
to protect the wine industry. But Ameri- 
can hands are not precisely lily-white on 
this kind of thing: The U. S. discriminates 
against Argentine beef, Danish butter, 
and other foreign items. In any case, 
Washington policymakers are reluctant 
to retaliate in kind in such matters, es- 
pecially if it would damage the dollar 
position of an ECA country. 


After ECA Goes 

Expect the government to create a new 
agency to handle U.S. foreign economic 
policy when ECA ends in 1952. The job 
of heading it up will require an outsider 
of such impressive talents and prestige 
that he couldn't be fitted into any of the 
existing niches in the public services. 
Furthermore, Washington policymakers 
feel jealousies among permanent agen- 
cies are so strong that no one, if assigned 
to the task, could count on top coopera- 
tion from the others. 


Business Footnotes 

Labor experts now see little chance 
that unemployment will drop below 
4,000,000 at any time this year. The 
height of the spring upturn is expected 
to leave up to 4,200,000 out of jobs, 
while summer seasonal unemployment 
will climb to more than 5,000,000... 
Toilet articles and notions are about the 
only department-store items that haven't 


dropped in price from a year ago. Piece 
goods are down as much as 9%... The 
CIO plans to pepper country fairs with 
propaganda booths this year in a drive 
to woo farmers into political alliance with 
labor . . . If a graduated tax on cigarettes 
gets through Congress, one Big Four 
producer will market a package of fifteen 
for 10 cents . . . Military leaders are 
worried over what economy-minded con- 
gressmen may do to a pending $31,000,- 
000 bill to modernize the creaky, but 
strategic, government-owned Alaska Rail- 
road. 


v 


Movie Notes 

A German film story about Adam and 
Eve soon will be shown in the U.S. 
after being held up by government au- 
thorities who were worried because its 
heroine wears a cellophane gown .. . 
Meanwhile, Walt Disney’s “Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs” is breaking box- 
office records for American films in Ger- 
many, where it has just been released 
. . . Major historical picture of the year 
will be “The Plymouth Adventure,” based 
on a novel about the Pilgrims by the 
Irish playwright Ernest Gébler. M-G-M 
plans the big-budget treatment . . . Inde- 
pendent producer Don Barry is first out 
with plans for a picture about Sid Grau- 
man, whose Hollywood theater became 
famed as the scene of lavish film pre- 
miéres. 


Silence on the Left 

Pulitzer-prize historian Arthur Schles- 
inger Jr. is feuding with the left-wing in- 
tellectual weekly, The New Republic, 
over its failure to review his much-dis- 
cussed book, “The Vital Center,” a search- 
ing study of liberal and pseudo-liberal 
thinking. The book was hailed generally 
last September as one of the year’s most 
important works on the liberal move- 
ment. The New Republic’s book editor, 
Robert Hatch, has advised Schlesinger, 
once a contributor to the magazine, that 
while the omission was “regrettable,” he 
now must devote his space to more re- 
cent works. 


Television Lines 

The trade predicts many radio pro- 
grams costing more than $10,000 will fold 
in favor of television this spring. Near- 
ly 5,000,000 TV sets are now in use... 
Surveys show that more New York City 
residents are looking at television than 
listening to radio . . . Another gimmick 
to sell TV sets: A West Coast dealer buys 
radio time to describe to listeners just 
what they’re missing on video at that 
very moment . . . A television series 
starring Faye Emerson may be put on at 
the Stork Club, plush Manhattan nitery 
. . . Attendance at Southern California 
wrestling arenas has doubled since tele- 
casts of the matches were banned. 
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Where would you send your son 


to look for a job? 


To the company that has always made good profits 
—or to the company that just gets by. 


To the company that’s big or growing toward it 
—or to the company that’s afraid to be big, or 
doesn’t know how—and so stays small. 


To the company that makes enough money to hire 
the best managers in the country, even though 
they cost big salaries and bonuses—or to the com- 
pany that doesn’t make enough to attract such 
men, and so has cheap management. 


To the company that makes a great deal of money 


WARNER 
& 
SWASE 


Cleveland 
WY Eve) ab batt Mole) Cy 
Textile 
Machinery 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & 





and pours a large amount of it back into modern 
machines—or to the company that doesn’t buy 
new machines until it has to. 


To the company whose workmen welcome those 
new machines, use them enthusiastically to produce 
more efficiently, and then expect and get a share of 
the increase— or to the company whose workmen 
resent and resist new machines, not realizing 
that workmen can be paid more only by pro- 
ducing more—(there is no other place for the 
money to come from). 


Of course any intelligent man would send 
his son (and go himself) to the first company. 
When you do send that boy of yours, remind 
him that, in his own interest, he’d better 
do everything he can to make sure his com- 
pany continues to make those profits, which 
are his only hope of security and progress. 


SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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> Public pressure for talks with Russia will be recognized by 
the Administration. Although Truman and Acheson are not 
retreating from their position on atomic controls and other 
basic issues, the door is definitely ajar for legitimate Soviet 
proposals. 

The U. S. position will be spelled out by Acheson in a series 
of speeches, possibly culminating in a clear-cut statement of 
concessions this country might make and what it would ex- 
pect in return. In effect, Acheson’s public-relations activities 
in the next few weeks will be an answer to recent speeches 
by Malenkov and Molotov. 

It will then be up to Moscow. If the Russians grasp the op- 
portunity and give evidence of good faith, the Administration 
would probably pursue the matter. Otherwise, Acheson will 
simply have clarified the American position—and answered 
his critics. 


> A limited set of legislative goals has been agreed upon by 
Truman and his Congressional lieutenants. The President has 
also indicated he won’t insist on a lengthy session. 

The President is reconciled to defeat on several of his “must” 
measures, He has decided to make campaign issues out of the 
failure of Congress to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act, enact the 
Brannan plan, his health program, or do much about civil 
rights. 


Adjournment by mid-July is aim of Lucas and Rayburn. By 
then they expect Congress will have acted on appropriations, 
taxes, ECA, MAP, Point Four, and expansion of social security. 


> Democrats are in an optimistic mood. Settlement of the coal 
strike buoyed their election hopes and convinced Fair Dealers 
that failure of the Taft-Hartley Act to end the strike will be a 
strong campaign argument for repeal. 

Continuing prosperity is also being counted on by Democrats, 
but they are concerned over the Administration’s vulnerability 
on deficit spending. Truman’s leaders also profess little con- 
cern over effect of GOP charge that the Administration is 
“soft” on Communism. 


> The Republicans expect to make gains, but many GOP 
members admit privately they hope Democrats retain control 
of Congress so that blame for a possible recession can be 
placed on the Administration. 


GOP candidates are preparing to attack the Administration 
on these issues: (1) deficit spending, (2) Communist infil- 
tration in government, (3) “socialist” welfare programs, 
(4) failure of Far Eastern policy. 


> Approval of a slash in excise taxes is being urged on Truman 
by some of his advisers, even if no compensating increases are 
voted. The belief is growing in the Administration that the 
serious unemployment situation precludes new corporate 
levies, despite dangers of a larger deficit. 


Truman is sticking to his demand for compensatory increases, 
however. But he would probably give in if it were demon- 
strated that extra purchasing power made available by excise 
reductions would stimulate business. 


If an outright tax-cutting bill is signed by the President, he 
might select the occasion again to lecture Congress. Passage 
of the Mills bill, which would give the illusion of a balanced 
budget by changing dates for payment of corporate taxes, 
might also induce Truman to forget about new levies. 


> Economic Council optimism over 1950 business is based on 
strong consumer demand, record construction activity, and 
high level of government spending. Truman’s advisers expect, 
nonetheless, a growing level of unemployment this year 
(see page 66) 

Uncertain prospects for next year are causing concern. To 
sustain high business levels, the council thinks industry must 
(1) lower prices to capture new markets, (2) increase invest- 
ments in plant and equipment. Without such action, they 
believe, a recession could develop in 1951. 


The council’s position will be approved by the Joint Economic 
Committee, whose report on the President’s economic mes- 
sage is due about April 1. The legislators are likely to be more 
sanguine about the unemployment problem, however. 

As many as 3,500,000 jobless is a “safe” level the committee 
will probably say, adding that while the present level is higher, 
it’s not yet critical. 


> More trouble looms in the auto industry. Although the 
United Auto Workers have been weakened by the long 
Chrysler strike, a walkout at General Motors is a strong 
possibility. 

Labor’s demands will be very stiff. General Motors will be 
asked for pensions of $125, instead of $100, and a 31-cent- 
an-hour welfare package that is three times what was won 
by the CIO last year. 

Stronger industry resistance to UAW demands have resulted 
from the Chrysler strike. But UAW President Walter Reuther 
can be expected to fight hard, since his own prestige, and 
that of the CIO itself, may hang on the outcome of the pend- 
ing battle with General Motors. 


> Chances for Federal aid to education remain slim. Truman 
is pressing Congressional leaders to compromise the quarrel 
over assistance to parochial schools, but bridging differences 
in the House Education Committee presents an almost im- 
possible job. 


A public-school construction bill would be accepted by the 
President, but neither party in the controversy wants to give 
up auxiliary aids such as health funds and school buses. None 
of the compromises so far proposed commands a committee 
majority. 

Democrats would like to break the deadlock. They fear the 
issue may blight their hopes of winning the New York gov- 
ernorship this year, especially if Rep. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Jr. is the candidate. Only a satisfactory compromise would be 
likely to heal scars of last year’s exchange between Cardinal 
Spellman and Mrs, Eleanor Roosevelt. 
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Stainless steel lasts. Allegheny Metal stays bright and strong 
—gives lifetime service—under conditions of corrosion, heat 
and wear that send lesser metals to the junk-pile in a few 
years, or perhaps only months. Wherever a superior metal 
will give you advantage, you’ll find it cheapest in the long run 
to use Allegheny Metal, the time-tested stainless steel. 


Complete technical and fabricating data—engineering help, too—yours for the asking. — wav 2139 
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Eager Ed, Explorer, had returned from foreign climes. 
“T like to travel,” Ed exclaimed, “but I admit, at 
times it’s nice to get back home again, to have some 
fun, and rest at friendly Hotel Statler, where you really 


are a guest. 














2. “The Sheiks of Araby,” said Ed, “showed me a life of 
ease, but even they did not have beds that could com- 
pare with these. Eight hundred built-in springs and 
more bring comfort worth exploring—so smooth, so 
soft, so perfect, that in no time flat I’m snoring! 
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“T've done some deep-sea diving,”’ Edward cried, “and 
I'll tell you that Statler’s bath is lots more fun—and 
gets you cleaner, too! The water’s always piping hot, 
the soap is piled up high, and stacks and stacks of snowy 
towels make certain you'll get dry! 





4 “T’ve eaten lots of food that’s good,” cried Ed, “but 
e this is grand! If I could meet a Statler chef, Id like to 
shake his hand. Each dish is perfectly prepared—each 


tempts your appetite, from soup to nuts, each Statler 
meal is absolutely RIGHT! 











HOTEL STATLER 

















“You'll have no need for maps or guides, no cause for 
exploration,” cried Ed, “because the Statler boasts a 
heart-of-town location. It’s close to business, shops and 
shows. No wonder travelers say that Hotel Statler 
really is the perfect place to stay!” 





STATLER 
HOTELS 


a | 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 

STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 
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Mr. Secretary and the Hot Seat 


Some of recent history’s sleeping dogs 
were prodded last week in Washington. 
Already they were growling and snap- 
ping and they probably would bite some- 
body important before they settled down 
again. Many responsible statesmen and 
journalists thought they never should 
have been aroused. But it was too late 
now to undo what had been done. 

Statements by Sen. Joseph McCarthy 
of Wisconsin that the State Department 
still harbored Communists and Commu- 
nist sympathizers, and the department's 
challenge to him to prove it, had stirred 
up the animals more than either side 
intended. 

For McCarthy and his Republican 
friends there was now nothing to 


to be presented to a committee con- 
trolled by hostile Democrats. 

Acheson’s defenders in the Senate 
were determined to avoid any review of 
past mistakes, honest or not. Acheson, 
they contended, was being branded an 
appeaser by hindsight seers simply be- 
cause he had supported what once was 
American foreign policy. In the war Rus- 
sia was an ally; after the war American 
officials had been justified in expecting 
the U.S.S.R. to behave as a former 


comrade in arms—at least until its acts 
conclusively proved it had no such in- 
tention. And nobody can now prove 
that a tougher policy would have been 
Acheson's 


more successful. Moreover, 





do but to make the full case, if they 
could, against Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson and his department. 
They associated Acheson, a high- 
ranking State Department official 
during and immediately after the 
war, with the policy of Russian ap- 
peasement that lost Eastern Europe 
to the Soviet imperialists, that for a 
time placed Western Europe in 
jeopardy, and that ultimately sacri- 
ficed China. 

The opposition contended that 
Acheson had been the active leader 
of the appeasement faction in the 
State Department until shortly be- 
fore he was appointed Secretary of 
State, when he became convinced 
that Russia was unappeasable. The 
Republicans didn’t deny either his 
honestv or his brilliance. But they 
did contend that some of his as- 
sociates of the appeasement era, 
like Alger Hiss, were Commu- 








nocent public servants and help nobody. 

But the ruckus was on, and fur was 
flying. Political reputations were com- 
mitted. If McCarthy could dramatize his 
interpretation of yesterday’s history, the 
Republicans would have a_ poker-hot 
campaign issue. Truman might have to 
jettison his Secretary of State. If the 
department could defend itself success- 
fully, Acheson’s position might become 
more secure than ever. 


Washington Fireworks 


Joseph Anthony Panuch, a square-cut 
New York lawyer who had served his 
government in several civilian capacities 
through the war, was summoned to 
Under Secretary of State Dean Acheson’s 
office one day in January 1947 and 
asked for his resignation. 

Having already submitted his resigna- 
tion to George C. Marshall, the incoming 
Secretary, on the theory that the 
new chief might want to bring in 
his own men, Panuch told Acheson 
that he would leave whenever Mar- 
shall accepted it. Acheson fished a 
letter of acceptance signed by Mar- 
shall out of his desk drawer and 
handed it to Panuch, who then 
turned his office over to John Peuri- 
foy, a close friend of Acheson. 

The campaign Panuch had been 
conducting to rid the State Depart- 
ment of Communists—a campaign 
which already had indicted Carl 
Aldo Marzani in the first of the 
spectacular Red purge cases—was 
interrupted while Peurifoy took 
over. Used to the ways of bureauc- 
racy, Panuch accepted his dismissal 
in good part and moved on to a 
more exciting post as Gen. Lucius 
D. Clay’s adviser in Berlin through 
the air-lift operation. 

Back home in a New York apart- 
ment hotel last week, getting ready 











nists or Communist sympathizers 
and therefore deliberate connivers 
against their own country’s best interests. 

They hoped to justify flashbacks to the 
time of appeasement by proving that 
some of the pro-Communists were still 
in the department, left there with Ach- 
eson’s knowledge and consent. But Mc- 
Carthy might find it impossible even to 
get his show on the road. He had no staff 
of investigators except a few volunteers, 
and he couldn’t get access to State De- 
partment files. Even worse, his case had 
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present position was firmly against ap- 
peasement, even though plans for the 
H-bomb had made a “new approach” 
popular. 

The Hiss case, to the minds of most 
Democratic senators, was an individual 
tragedy. They professed certainty that 
McCarthy and his friends would find no 
left over Hisses on the State Department 
payroll. They feared that a clumsy at- 
tempt to find them would hurt many in- 


to resume the practice of law, 
Panuch was playing with his dog 
and minding his own business. He con- 
tinued to mind it when friends and news- 
papermen started calling him to say that 
he had become two central characters— 
a hero and a villain—in a Senate Foreign 
Relations subcommittee investigation of 
charges that the State Department still 
harbored Communists or Communist 
sympathizers. 

Sen. Joseph McCarthy, the young Re- 
publican whose charges precipitated the 
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inquiry, had mentioned a “high State De- 
partment official” in connection with two 
of his 57 cases. In Case 14, McCarthy 
said, this  fficial kept a “flagrant homo- 
sexual” in the department. But in Case 41 
the official had tried without success to 
get rid of a Communist. Later the official 
had himself been thrown out of the 
department because he was too vigorous 
in his pursuit of Reds. 

Panuch, it developed, was the high 
official referred to in both cases. He told 
inquiring reporters that he had once fired 
the alleged homosexual and then re- 
instated him after being convinced that 
his original decision in the case was un- 
just. As for Case 41, Panuch didn't re- 
member who was involved. He told the 
senator that he would stand on his record. 

“Here,” said McCarthy, “is one man 
who tried to do the job of houseclean- 
ing, and the ax falls.” 

But when the wrangle over Case 14 
before the committee got so hot at one 
point that Chairman Millard Tydings, 
Maryland Democrat, Sen. Brien Mc- 
Mahon, Connecticut Democrat, and 
Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Iowa Re- 
publican, snarled at one another in a 
most unsenatorial manner, Tydings de- 
manded the name of the Case 14 official 
and threatened to subpoena McCarthy’s 
files when McCarthy refused to supply it. 

McCarthy replied that the Democratic 
committee members were “tools” of the 
State Department—that they wanted him 
to supply names in all cases so “loyal” 
State Department employes who had 
given him information could be fired. 

“You are not fooling me,” he shouted. 


ence cong came A 
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Miss Kenyon said McCarthy lied 


White with rage, McMahon dived into 
the battle with the statement that he 
had been “profoundly shocked” by Mc- 
Carthy’s “irresponsible” charge against 
his fellow senators. “When you start 
making charges of that sort against me,” 
McMahon said, “you better reflect on it, 
and more than once.” 

Charges: Between arguments at the 
committee’s opening sessions, McCarthy 
got in these charges: 

»That Miss Dorothy Kenyon, former 
New York Municipal Court Judge, who 
served for a time as United States dele- 
gate to the United Nations Commission 
on the Status of Women, had been af- 
filiated with 28 Communist-front organi- 
zations, some on the Attorney General’s 
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Tydings and McCarthy measure each other just before the first-round bell 
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“subversive list.” Miss Kenyon called 
McCarthy an “unmitigated liar.” 

That Philip C. Jessup, Ambassador-at- 
Large and head of a Far Eastern Policy 
Committee, had “an unusual affinity” for 
“Communist causes.” 

»That Mrs. Dean Acheson once was 
a sponsor of the League of Women Shop- 
pers, now merged with the Congress of 
American Women, a Communist-front or- 
ganization. Acheson said his wife paid 
either $2 or $4 to the League years be- 
fore it affiliated with the Congress. 

This Monday, as the second week of 
the investigation opened, McCarthy re- 
newed his attack. He cited as “bad se- 
curity risks” (1) Haldore Hanson, a State 
Department official since 1942 who re- 
cently was appointed head of a technical 
staff to develop the Point Four program; 
(2) Owen Lattimore, one of the principal 
architects of the nation’s Far Eastern 
policy during the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion, and (3) Mrs. Esther Caukin Bru- 
nauer, a minor official in UNESCO. And 
he added that Mrs. Brunauer’s husband 
Stephen had admitted to associates that 
he was a Communist. 

Although the State Department 
promptly replied that its officials had 
been investigated and found loyal, Mc- 
Carthy insisted they were “pro-Commu- 
nist.” He said that Hanson was “a man 
with a mission—a mission to communize 
the world,” who had written in praise of 
the Chinese Communists and of the Chi- 
nese Red Army. Lattimore similarly had 
a “record as a pro-Communist [that] 
goes back many years” and might “al- 
ready have done this nation incalculable 
and irreparable harm.” As for Mrs. Bru- 
nauer, the government had received a 
“reliable” report that she was a Com- 
munist Party member and “recently con- 
tacted the Soviet espionage ring.” 


THE PRESIDENCY: 
Florida Ho! Again 


Harry S. Truman was prepared for any 
eventuality this week. Off to a Key West 
vacation—the first since December—the 
President was packing a bottle of suntan 
lotion and a cork helmet to protect his 
exterior. To soothe the inner man from 
the roll and pitch of the Presidential yacht 
Williamsburg, Gen. Wallace H. Graham, 
his physician, had prepared some pills for 
seasickness. Combined with what the 
President himself described as a certain 
liquid refreshment, the pills would ease 
the President on his journey. 

The opening weeks of Congress, prep- 
aration for the 1950 Congressional cam- 
paign, and the rigors of the Washington 
social season had worn the - President 
down. The blustery March weather and 
a lingering cold sent him speeding 
toward the Key West submarine base 
where he usually retires from capital 
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pressures. Three weeks in the Florida 
sunshine, Graham felt, would bake out 
the cold germs and the hoarseness Mr. 
Truman had developed in the past week. 
In the stump-speaking tour of the coun- 
try which he plans for early May, the 
President would need his voice 

But like all good householders, the 
President left a list of chores for Con- 
gress. On Monday, March 13, the White 
House sent up to the Hill twenty pro- 
posals following recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of the Government. Unless Congress 
sank its teeth into them within 60 days, 
these provisions, which provide for the 
streamlining of government departments 
and for abolishing the job of National 
Labor Relations Board general council, 
would become law. 


ESPIONAGE: 


Super Lend-Lease 


“Dozens and dozens and dozens of 
tons” of American secrets were shipped 
to Russia during the war, the witness said. 
He was Victor A. Kravchenko, author of 
“I Chose Freedom,” and he wasn't talk- 
ing from hearsay. As a member of the 
wartime Soviet Purchasing Commission 
in this country, he had packed some of 
this secret information—maps, charts, 
photostats, and blueprints—into diplo- 
matic pouches for shipment by sea and 
air to the Soviet Union. 

His story on this subversive “super- 
lend-lease,” as he told it to the House 
Un-American Activities Committee last 
week, supplemented in small part the 
earlier controversial testimony of former 
Air Force Maj. G. Racey Jordan. But 
Kravchenko went even farther than Jor- 
dan. Late in 1943, he said, the purchas- 
ing commission had received orders from 
Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade Anastas 
I. Mikoyan to “find all secret information 
about the industry of the United States 
and especially the military industry.” So- 
viet diplomats pried into such matters as 
bombs and industrial developments. 

Every Soviet diplomat, he added, 
“whether it be Malik in the United Na- 
tions or Panyushkin in Washington, or 
their colleagues in Paris or London,” has 
been given “extensive training along 
these lines and has had wide expe- 
rience.” That they had gotten what they 
wanted, he noted, was no wonder at a 
time when the Administration attitude 
was: “Who cares what the Russians get?” 


Jug for Judy 


In the case of the United States vs. 
Judith Coplon and Valentin Gubitchev, 
dragging on in the New York Federal 
courthouse, all the betting was on the 
side of the government. Judy had already 
been convicted once, in Washington, on 
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an espionage charge; and her Russian 
accomplice had figured prominently in 
that trial, though he was not then a de- 
fendant. 

Last Tuesday, after pondering over 
the indictment and the evidence for six 
hours and eighteen minutes, the jurors 
marched in to deliver their verdict. As 
they took their places in the jury box, 
Judy searched their expressionless taces 
Gubitchev merely stared at the wall. 

“Guilty,” said the foreman to two ot 
the three counts which accused her of 
conspiracy to spy for a foreign power. 
Judy’s face grew dark red, but there was 
no other sign of emotion. Also found 
guilty on two counts, Gubitchev remained 
poker-faced as usual. 

Two days later, the prisoners were 





brought betore Judge Ryan. In a kind ot 
placid defiance, Gubitchev read a state- 
ment in Russian protesting his innocence 
and asserting that his trial was in viola- 
tion of international law. Then Ryan pro- 
ceeded to the sentencing. For Judy: 
fifteen years and five years to be served 
concurrently; for Gubitchev: fifteen 
years. But there was a surprise. “The 
Attorney General . . . and the Secretary 
of State have recommended that this 
sentence be suspended and that you be 
sent out of the country” in the best 
interests of the United States, the judge 
told Gubitchev. It was beyond Ryan’s 
province to question their reasons, but 
he accepted the recommendation. ° 

The suspended sentence for Gubitchev 
was a signal for nationwide criticism of 
the State Department. Explanatiens*that 
the recommendation had been made to 
prevent Soviet retaliation against Amer- 
ican officials in Eastern Europe were met 
by an gutcry thatethis was yet another 
sign of Secretary Acheson’s soft attitude 
toward Communists and his general lack 
of fitness for the high office he held. 

For Gubitchev, however, the  sus- 
pended sentence was no reprieve. Last 
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Friday, after a visit by Soviet Ambassador 
Alexander Panyushkin to Secretary Ache- 
son, Gubitchev announced that he would 
leave for Russia on March 20 aboard the 
Polish liner Batory. His punishment in 
the Soviet Union for bungling his espio- 
nage assignment would be immeasur- 
ably worse than fifteen years in a nice, 
clean American prison. 


TRIALS: 


Sanity or Death 


It Lewis Wolte is sane, he must die in 
the electric chair. If he’s insane, he will 
be permitted to live. 

Last week Wolfe, a torme: Montreal 
contractor, was fighting desperately to 
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Panyushkin sprang Gubitchev, and Kravchenko accused Panyushkin 


prove himself sane. He would rather die, 
he said, than be “called an imbecile.” 

Wolfe, who is now 42, was convicted of 
first-degree murder late in 1944 for beat- 
ing his redheaded wife Paula to death in 
New York after she admitted seven acts of 
infidelity. He said they had made a pact 
before their marriage that if either should 
be unfaithful, the other would have the 
right to slay the adulterous mate. “My life 
belonged to her and her life belonged to 
me,” he explained. “She was given to me 
by the Lord. I had to do it.” The court 
adjudged him insane and sent him to Mat- 
teawan, a state hospital. 

Last month Matteawan decided that he 
wag sane again. Under the law, Wolfe 
ag@in faced the chair. When he appeared 
in court for sentencing, however, he 
started clamoring for bananas and an op- 
portunity to prove that he was “the 
Messiah.” Judge Louis Goldstein de- 
cided that Matteawan had better take 
another look. 

Last week, hospital psychiatrists de- 
cided that Wolfe had again lost his mind. 
Wolfe was outraged. It was a gross slan- 
der, he told Judge Goldstein, and he im- 
mediately launched a battle in court to 
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prove that he was as sane as the doctors 
themselves. Pushing aside his lawyers, 
he took over the cross-examination of the 
Matteawan officials. “Do you know your- 
self, Doctor?” he asked Solon Charles 
Wolff, assistant director of the hospital 

“Not fully,” the psychiatrist answered. 

“Then how can you know me?” Wolfe 
asked triumphantly. 

The former contractor demanded an 
opportunity to prove that he was really 
“the Messiah.” He asked the court to ap- 
point “five to seven theologians—great 
men like Harry Emerson Fosdick, like 
Sholem Asch”—to examine him and de- 
cide whether his claim was true. “If I 
am the Messiah, and I believe I am, what 
man dares to say I am insane?” he chal- 
lenged. 

When Judge Goldstein decided in- 
stead to appoint a new board of psychia- 
trists to examine him, Wolfe objected. 
“One psychiatrist will say one thing and 
another will say something else . . . You 
can take a dozen psychiatrists, and six 
will have one point of view and the other 
six will take the opposite. They 
will only confuse the court.” 

The court was sufficiently con- 
fused already. Wolfe’s attempt to 
prove himself eligible for the elec- 
tric chair hardly appeared normal. 
But was he really insane, or mere- 
ly an immensely clever man acting 
insane to beat the chair? 


Not Guilty, Doctor 


For 68 minutes the jury delib- 
erated. Grim but confident, Dr. 
Hermann Sander sat by his wife, 
waiting for the words which would 
vindicate him. The twelve middle- 
aged men, nine of them Catholics, 
had gone out at 2:52 p.m. March 9. 
At exactly 4 p.m. word raced 
through the old red-brick court- 
house in Manchester, N. H., that 
the jury had arrived at a verdict. 
Mrs. Sander looked apprehensively 
at her husband. But when the 
jurors marched into the courtroom, 
one of them, winked and grinned 
broadly at Dr. Sander. The verdict 
would be “not guilty.” 

As the foreman, Louis Cutter, 
pronounced those two words, a cry of joy 
went up from the 150 spectators. Re- 
porters and photographers pushed bailiffs 
aside and leaped over the rail to get at 
Sander. Their eyes tearful, the doctor 
and his wife stood with their arms about 
each other. Smiling happily, they kissed, 
while flash-bulbs popped. 

“I'm glad it’s over,” Sander said. “We're 
going away for a couple of weeks.” What 
about his practice? he was asked by re- 
porters. “I expect to practice in a few 
weeks,” he answered quietly. Then he 
added: “I want to thank the people all 
over the country who helped me.” 
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As he forced his way through the 
crowd, his wife was suddenly heard to 
say: “Don’t forget your rubbers, dear.” 
And at home he got a big, happy hug 
from his 5-year-old daughter, Martha 
Louise. On the surface at least, life was 
back to normal; the Manchester “mercy- 
killing” case was over. 

Background: But the memory of 
that tempestuous passage would not be 
quickly forgotten by Dr. Sander. Ever 
since Dec. 29, 1949, when a nurse re- 
ported him to Hillsborough County Gen- 
eral Hospital officials, Sander had been 
the center of the storm. Seventeen days 
before that—and eight days after the 
death of Mrs. Abbie Borroto—the doctor 
had dictated that he had injected 10 
cc’s of air four times into the cancer- 
ridden woman’s veins. In the death cer- 
tificate, he had merely stated that she 
had died of cancer, and inanition. If the 
death had been caused by an embolism, 
Sander was guilty of murder, even if he 
had done it to spare her from pain. 

Last January, Sander was indicted on 





a first-degree murder charge. As a con- 
troversy over the question of euthanasia 
filled newspaper columns, the man who 
had become a doctor after having read 
Lloyd C. Douglas’s “Magnificent Obses- 
sion” went on trial for his life. And it was 
a strange trial. Prosecuting him was state 
Attorney General William L. Phinney, a 
boyhood friend. Members of the com- 
munity, though divided on the subject 
of “mercy killing,” were devoted to the 
doctor who had served them unselfishly. 
The husband of the dead woman, called 
as a prosecution witness, spoke up for 
the defense by telling the court that he 
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A joyful Sander was hugged by his daughter 


loved Hermann Sander “like a brother.” 

Against the government’s star witness, 
Nurse Elizabeth Rose, who testified that 
Mrs. Borroto had gasped when the 
needle entered her flesh, the defense 
brought in doctors and other nurses to 
swear that the patient had been dead 
when the injection was made. On the 
stand, Dr. Sander himself explained the 
injection as a compulsive act which 
“didn’t make sense.” He hac noted the 
injection in the records because “I think 
it’s the duty of every doctor to put down 
on the chart whatever he has done in 
connection with the patient .. .” 

To clinch the case, the defense called 
its star witness, Dr. Richard Ford, a 
strong anti-euthanasianist and acting 
head of Harvard Medical School's legal 
medicine department. Ford, who had dis- 
sected the arm vein in a ten-hour au- 
topsy, insisted that the needle of the 
syringe could not have entered this vein 
because it had been collapsed by two 
thrombi—blood clots—one at the elbow 
and one in the shoulder. Try as the gov- 
ernment might, it could not budge 
him from this expert opinion. 

The verdict satisfied everyone 
except the proponents of eutha- 
nasia. When the Sander case first 
broke into the papers, they had 
hailed it as an opportunity for a 
clear-cut test case. Sander’s defense 
had robbed them of this issue—but 
it had saved his life. 


POLITICS: 


Jimmy’s California Bid 


Jimmy Roosevelt, 42, eldest son 
of the late President, movie pro- 
ducer, insurance salesman, onetime 
White House assistant, wartime 
Marine hero, and short-time out- 
rider on the Eisenhower-for-Presi- 
dent mule train, was looking for 
another job last week. He was run- 
ning for governor of California, the 
nation’s second largest state, despite 
a Democratic Party both at home 
and in Washington which acted 
generally as though it recalled the 
name but couldn’t quite place the 
face. His principal opponent: the 
Republican incumbent Earl Warren, who 
in 1946 had been astoundingly reelected 
to his second term, under California's 
unique cross-filing system, on both the 
Democratic and Republican tickets. 

Six-foot-four, bald-headed, and with 
the same grin that his father made fa- 
mous, Jimmy was barnstorming the state 
with his good friend and political aide 
Glenn Wilson, a personable former 
Scotch-tape salesman. He planned to 
visit “every inhabited locality in Cali- 
fornia.” Jimmy, a political realist, knew 
the odds were against him. “That fellow 
I'm running against is entrenched,” he 
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said. “We decided I'd have to blast him 
out.” 

Everywhere he went Jimmy was draw- 
ing crowds, but he realized that people 
were coming to see him as a curiosity—as 
“one of the Roosevelt boys.” That was all 
right with him as long as they came to 
listen, too. He was sure he could con- 
vince them. The Roosevelt name? “It’s 
distinctly a help,” said Jimmy, “but I 
have to demonstrate the fact that the 
things people associate with the name 
are true in my case.” 

One trouble Jimmy anticipated was a 
renewed attack on his business connec- 
tions. He was still a partner in Roosevelt 
& Sargent, the Boston insurance firm 
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which had shown such a genius for grab- 
bing off lush accounts while his father 
was President that “Jimmy’s got it” be- 
came the doleful theme song of rival 
companies. 

Jimmy, who runs Roosevelt & Sargent’s 
Los Angeles office, declared! “It wouldn't 
make much difference what business I 
was in. If I was a failure, they’d say it 
proves I’m no good. If I’m a success, they 
blame it all on undue influence. 

“Who are ‘they’? Why the Roosevelt 
haters, of course.” 

What He Stands For: In contrast 
with Warren, who was running a middle- 
of-the-road, determinedly nonpartisan 
campaign in which he attempted to ap- 
peal to Democrats as well as Republicans, 
Roosevelt was following a straight Fair 
Deal line with the peculiar variations 
which have made California politics 
unique. He was, for example, making a 
particular play for the old-age pension 
vote, urging a Federal pension of $100 
a month beginning at age 60. If elected 
governor, Jimmy promised, he would go 
straight to Washington to lobby person- 
ally for such a scheme. Carefully, he re- 
ferred to California’s powerful army of 
oldsters as “our senior citizens.” 

On the Brannan plan, Jimmy was for 
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“a trial.” He was against socialized med- 
icine, saying: “If politicians replaced 
doctors, wed all be dead.” But he 
wanted “a Federal medical assistance 
plan,” which medical associations have 
claimed would be the same thing. He 
derided the governor's “pretensions to 
nonpartisanship.” The governor actually 
was “a registered Republican who ran as 
Tom Dewey’s junior partner.” 

Bid for Labor Vote: Roosevelt felt 
that his main chance of victory lay with 
organized labor (the state CIO had 
already endorsed him), minority groups, 
and “most liberals and progressives.” His 
weak points were “the Roosevelt haters,” 
the middle-of-the-road voters “who have 
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for him to address. He went up and down 
the state, talking, answering questions, 
shaking hands, signing autographs, and 
posing for pictures. Stopping for lunch at 
the Breakers Café in Morro Bay, a fishing 
village, he was so busy chatting with the 
waitresses, the manager, and the man- 
ager’s small son, as well as other patrons, 
that he barely touched his food. Appear- 
ing at Pismo Beach, he delivered a little 
speech in favor of the Pismo clam, a local 
delicacy. In Arroyo Grande, a Republi- 
can stronghold, he insisted: “I think the 
Republicans have done better under 
Democratic administrations than under 
Republican ones.” 

Last week, with the primaries still 
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Downey seeks to stay in the Senate; Roosevelt seeks the governorship, and Mrs. Douglas seeks Downey’s scalp 


to be convinced of my administrative 
ability,” and those people “who seem to 
think that there is always a special halo 
surrounding the incumbent.” 

The national Democratic organization 
was cool to his campaign; after all, Jimmy 
had attempted to dump Harry Truman 
for Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower at the 
convention in 1948. The state organiza- 
tion was split, with a powerful group 
headed by George Luckey, wealthy 
rancher and staunch Trumanite, still un- 
reconciled to his candidacy. 

Just to complicate matters, the party 
also was split over the Senate race, with 
the Fair Dealers supporting Rep. Helen 
Gahagan Douglas and the conservatives 
backing the incumbent, Democratic Sen. 
Sheridan Downey. The Republican can- 


. didate, Rep. Richard Nixon, had made 


the situation even more chaotic by filing 
in the Democratic primary. 

Jimmy had built up a fairly efficient 
organization. His campaign manager was 
former Rep. George Outland. His speech 
writers included Don Quinn, who does 
the Fibber McGee and Molly radio show, 
and Leonard Spigelgass, author of “I Was 
a Male War Bride.” 

And he was tireless. No town was too 
small for him to visit; no crowd too small 


three months off and the election eight 
months away, Jimmy already was hoarse 
and frazzled. But he planned to keep 
right on going. “It’s going to be a tough 
battle,” he said. Even the arch-Republi- 
can Los Angeles Times agreed. Its politi- 
cal editor, Kyle Palmer, wrote: “He 
will get enough votes to cause a chill to 
any good Californian who believes the 
state’s affairs should be entrusted to 
better and more experienced hands.” 


Test for Brannan Plan 


At first it looked as though Secretary of 
Agriculture Charles F. Brannan had fig- 
ured out a way to keep the Democratic 
Party in power forever. By guaranteeing 
the nation’s farmers a perpetually high 
annual income, the Democrats could 
clinch the farm vote. And by insuring city 
dvvellers of perpetually low food prices, 
they could get a hammer lock on the city 
vote as well. No one knew how much it 
would cost in taxes, but Americans rarely 
voted as taxpayers. 

So Democratic strategists reasoned. Yet 
somehow the Brannan plan never set the 
Midwest prairies afire the way the Demo- 
crats thought it would. Many of the 
major farm organizations came out in 
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Cheertul Casualty: One of the 61 paratroopers injured in “Opera- 
tion Portrex,” the mammoth military maneuvers on Vieques Island, 
Puerto Rico, Cpl. William Rudisill was solicitously greeted by 
Lt. Gen. W. H. Morris and Defense Secretary Louis Johnson. Rudi- 
sill broke an arm in the airborne-amphibious Caribbean “invasion.” 


bitter opposition. And opinion was di- 
vided among the small dirt farmers. 

The Democrats were startled but not 
discouraged. Despite the failure of the 
Brannan plan to catch on instantly, they 
still considered it long-range political 
magic. Last week Harry S. Truman and 
Secretary Brannan decided to make a 
demonstration of the plan’s political po- 
tency in lowa. They persuaded Under 
Secretary of Agriculture Albert J. Love- 
land, who farms nearly 260 acres near 
Janesville when he isn’t in Washington, 
to enter the Democratic primary for the 
nomination for the Senate seat now held 
by Republican Bourke B. Hickenlooper. 
His major campaign plank will be the 
Brannan plan. 

Although four of the five other candi- 
dates in the primary had given lip-service 
support to the plan, President Truman 
and Brannan were said to have felt that 
Loveland would be able to dramatize it 
more as a campaign issue. If the farm offi- 
cial won the nomination, the campaign 
would become a showdown with the 
powerful American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, which is headed by Brannan’s bitter 
enemy Allan B. Kline of Vinton. And if 
Loveland won the election, too, the Ad- 
ministration would be certain to make the 
Brannan plan a major 1952 campaign 
issue. 

Iowa Democrats weren't too happy 
about staking so much on the Secretary’s 
farm program. Democratic state chairman 
Jake More was as noncommittal as pos- 
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sible about Loveland’s candidacy, and 
Democratic Sen. Guy M. Gillette quickly 
announced that he would keep hands off 
the primary fight. But there wasn’t much 
they could do about being guinea pigs for 
a Brannan-plan test. President Truman 
and Secretary Brannan had spoken. 


THE SENATE: 


Everything but Liars 


The United States Senate likes to call 
itself “the most exclusive gentlemen’s 
club in the world.” It was about as 
gentlemanly last week as a waterfront 
saloon. The debate was a brawl. Mem- 
bers called each other every euphemism 
for liar they could think of. And opening 
it was a bit of political gaucherie that 
violated every Senate rule of etiquette. 

Up for action was a new DP bill, 
written by the same Democratic Sen. 
Pat McCarran of Nevada who helped 
write the original DP Act which had 
been denounced by Harry S. Truman 
during the 1948 campaign as anti-Semitic 
and anti-Catholic. At first glance it looked 
exactly like what the President had or- 
dered. It increased the number of DP’s 
eligible to enter the United States from 
205,000 to 320,000, and it changed the 
cut-off date of eligibility from Dec. 22, 
1945, to Jan. 1, 1949, thus covering ref- 
ugees from Russian terror. 

The joker was a new definition of 
displaced persons that included the 


8,000,000 Germans crowded out of Su- 
detenland, Poland, and other Eastern 
European countries. These 8,000,000 
would swamp the 600,000 men, women, 
and children remaining in DP camps, 
making it all but impossible for more than 
a handful to get to America. 

The majority of senators favored 
amending the bill to eliminate this new 
definition, but McCarran and the mi- 
nority who backed him wouldn’t give in 
without a fight. Republican Sen. William 
Langer of North Dakota took advantage 
of Majority Leader Scott Lucas’s tem- 
porary absence from the floor to make 
a motion to recess, and before Lucas, 
who was attending a committee meeting, 
found out what was going on, the Senate 
had been adjourned. 

Lucas was almost beside himself. What 
Langer had done was an unpardonable 
breach of Senate etiquette. The major- 
ity leader went on the floor to give the 
North Dakotan an exquisite tongue- 
lashing, as much as calling him a “snake.” 

Blast and Counter Blast: From 
then on, the debate grew increasingly 
vitriolic. Democratic Sen. James O. East- 
land of Mississippi, who favored McCar- 
ran’s bill, accused Democratic Sen. Her- 
bert H. Lehman of New York of telling 
“deliberate untruths” and “deliberate 
falsehoods.” Democratic Sen. Matthew 
M. Neely of West Virginia objected 
that Eastland was calling Lehman a liar, 
in violation of Senate rules. Democratic 
Sen. John J. Sparkman of Alabama, who 
was presiding, twice ordered Eastland 
to sit down. Twice Eastland appealed 
his ruling and was permitted to continue. 

He did—and with a whole new burst 
of epithets. Lehman’s statements in favor 
of amending McCarran’s bill were “a 
tissue of untruths,” he said. Lehman was 
guilty of “falsehoods deliberately made.” 

Republican Sen. William E. Jenner of 
Indiana and McCarran himself also tore 
into Lehman. Tight-lipped and _ white- 
faced, the junior senator finally answered 
the barrage. His answer: a charge that 
Eastland, not he, was guilty of making 
misstatements. 

At the week’s end, Lucas decided to 
end the debate by forcing agreement 
on a vote. The McCarran bloc objected 
and prepared for a filibuster, but Lucas 
bluffed them with a threat cloture, which 
he knew couldn't be invoked, and they 
gave in. McCarran announced that he 
would agree to end the debate on March 
31 and to vote on April 3. The new DP 
law that Mr. Truman had promised in 
the 1948 campaign was on the way at 
last. 





ERNEST K. LINDLEY, whose col- 
umn usually appears in this depart- 
ment, is on vacation. Washington 
Tides will be resumed upon his 
return. 
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And Now It’s a Red Peace Offensive 


Newsweek's London bureau last week 
cabled: 

SOME WEEKS AGO SOVIET DIPLOMAT 
IN ONE WESTERN EUROPE CAPITAL MADE 
INFORMAL INQUIRIES AS TO WHETHER 
BRITISH AND AMERICANS WOULD LIKE TO 
SEE STALIN COME TO LONDON FOR A HIGH- 
LEVEL TALK STOP REPLY WAS DISCOURAG- 
ING 

Washington sources said the proposal 
had not yet been communicated to any 
official quarter. However, they viewed 
the approach as a significant indication 
of the seriousness with which the Rus- 
sians were pushing their peace offensive. 

Whatever the sincerity of the London 
inquiry, there was little doubt in any 
diplomat’s mind that the peace offensive 
—and the way the West met it—would be 
the decisive development of the spring of 
1950. Meanwhile violence in much of 
Europe made Communist deeds speak 
louder than Communist words. 


Words: Oratory Spouts 
in ‘Da’ Voting 

What was Stalin up to? 

The Soviet Premier inexplicably failed 
to make his traditional election-eve 
address in the red-plush Bolshoi Theater 
in Moscow last week. The handful of 
foreign correspondents still remaining in 
Russia weren’t allowed to flash any ex- 
planation. 

Stalin’s eleven fellow Politburo mem- 
bers carried their election appeals to 
their home constituencies across the 
length and breadth of the Soviet Union— 
to Minsk in Byelorussia, to Tiflis in 
Georgia, to Yerevan in Armenia, to Tash- 
kent in Uzbekistan, to Sverdlovsk in the 
Urals. But the Generalissimo himself 
made no such speech in the Stalin district 
of Moscow, which once again had nomi- 
nated him as vsenarodny kandidat (all 
people’s candidate). 

Stalin didn’t really have to speak. For 
the peace-offensive line was echoed by 
his Politburo comrades. Its main themes: 

Insuring Peace: “The Soviet Govern- 
ment,” said Georgi M. Malenkov in Mos- 
cow, “faithful to the cause of universal 
peace, will not abandon further efforts 
directed toward insuring peace, and is 
ready to be an active participant in all 
honest plans, measures, and activities to 
avert a new war and preserve the peace 
of the whole world.” Unlike “the other 
camp,” chimed in Vyacheslav M. Molo- 
tov, also in Moscow, “the Soviet Union is 
interested in peace with all other states.” 

Communism vs. Capitalism: “We 
firmly believe,” Molotov pledged, “in the 
Leninist-Stalinist principle of the peace- 
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ful coexistence of two systems and their 
peaceful economic competition.” 

But Russia’s Socialist system, Anastas 
I. Mikoyan thundered in Yerevan, “guar- 
anteed” its victory in “peaceful competi- 
tion” with American capitalism. “No force 
on earth,” Nikolai M. Shvernik echoed in 
Sverdlovsk, can restore capitalism to Rus- 
sia or the “people’s democracies.” 

Atomic Diplomacy: “Soviet science 
discovered the secret of atomic energy,” 
Klementi Voroshilov gloated in Minsk, 





sustoto 
This latest Soviet picture of Stalin 
shows him at his retouched best as 
kindly Uncle Joe, the apostle of peace 


“and by this token put an end to the 
atomic blackmail of the imperialists.” 

“Every type of blackmailer from the 
imperialist camp,”* Molotov said, “has 
tried to frighten us with the so-called 
hydrogen atomic bomb which does not 
exist in fact. They forgot that while they 
occupied themselves with blackmail 
about the monopolist possession of the 
atomic bomb, the Soviet Union mastered 
production of the atomic weipon and of 
atomic energy.” 

Whatever Stalin the man was up to, 
his huge portrait, garlanded with red 
bunting and surrounded by his Politburo 
fellows, gazed down from public build- 
ings and within individual polling places 


all over Russia. And the Stalinist state 
made it as certain as humanly possible 
that just about every Soviet citizen would 
vote between 6 a.m. and 12 midnight on 
March 12. On Arctic icebreakers and 
Antarctic whalers, on the merchant ship 
Ilyich off Singapore and on Trans-Si- 
berian trains, by dogsled and reindeer, at 
airports and sanitariums, Soviet voters 
OK'd the single slate. The aim was to 
better the 1946 record, when 99.7 per 
cent of the Soviet voters cast a 99.18 
per cent “Da” vote. 

This week Moscow gloried in a 99.96 
per cent turnout, casting a more than 99 
percent “Da” vote, which it could credit 
to its peace offensive. But Stalin himself 
could do no better than usual, for hereto- 
fore only 100 per cent of the Stalin dis- 
trict voters have turned out to cast only a 
100 per cent “Da” for the generalissimo. 


Deeds: Communists Strike 
While Talking Peace 


At Norfolk, Va., on March 8, cranes 
began hoisting to the deck of the French 
aircraft carrier Dixmude 48 Hellcat 
fighters and Helldiver bombers with 
freshly painted tricolor insignia—the first 
arms delivered to a European nation 
under the $1,000,000,000 mutual de- 
fense assistance program. Four B-29s 
bearing the RAF rings were scheduled 
to take off for Britain next week. At the 
same time, in France and Italy the Com- 
munists swung into high gear in their 
campaign to halt arms shipment deliver- 
ies by strikes, sabotage, and violence— 
the noisy obbligato to the peace orches- 
tra being tuned up in Moscow. 

French Jungle: The Communists 
were helped by the genuine wage griev- 
ances of Socialist and Catholic trade 
unionists. Paris became a traffic jungle 
as bus and Métro [subway] employes 
walked out. Ancient tacots (jalopies) 
and thousands of bicycles, unused since 
the liberation, clogged streets. Smartly 
dressed matrons plunged through traffic 
on motor bikes. Garbage collectors, al- 
ways among the first to heed the Com- 
munist call, also struck. Full garbage 
boxes littered the curbs. As the bus and 
Métro workers returned to their jobs, the 
Communists called out gas, electric, auto- 
mobile, textile, and dock workers and 
ordered a strike vote among 450,000 
coal miners. 

The government fought back by call- 
ing upon the National Assembly to pass 
Article 76 of the penal code, which pro- 
vides five- to ten-year prison terms for 
sabotage of army goods in manufacture 
or transport and for attempts to demor- 
alize the army. Thereupon the Commu- 
nists attempted a filibuster, reading from 
the Paris telephone directory and the Al- 
manach de Gotha. When this failed, they 
staged a series of open battles on the 
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floor of the Assembly, unprecedented 
even in a chamber where violence is 
normal. 

Scores of deputies were knocked down 
and trampled. One had his nose and 
glasses broken. Desk tops were torn off, 
upholstered benches ripped open, and 
carpets torn. When ushers tried to inter- 
vene, the Reds snatched the silver chains 
from the uniforms and flogged them. 
Communist women bit, slapped, and 
pulled hair. 

In the end the Communist attack 
merely succeeded in solidifying non- 
Communists, and the antisabotage bill 
passed, 393 to 186, the largest confi- 
dence vote yet won by Premier Georges 
Bidault. 

Italian Rehearsal: The Italian Com- 
munists, too, staged a dress rehearsal 
for insurrection. One Red deputy had 
already touched off a free-for-all in the 
Chamber of Deputies by attempting to 
strike Premier Alcide De Gasperi. Dock 
workers at Genoa, La Spezia, Leghorn, 
and Venice were ordered not to unload 
American arms shipments, although dock- 
ers at Naples refused to go along. 

The Communists’ strongest weapon for 
creating chaos throughout the country 
lay in 2,000,000 poverty-stricken, land- 
less peasants. Hundreds of simultaneous 
rallies from the Alps to Sicily urged 
them to “take the land. It is yours by 
natural rights.” Peasant bands, marching 
under red flags, seized idle land and 
fought bloody battles with sticks, stones, 
scythes, and grenades when police tried 
to evict them. 


No Stalin, No Work 


Because their life-size portrait of Jo- 
seph Stalin had disappeared, Communist- 
bossed longshoremen struck in the Free 
Territory of Trieste last week. Shortly 
thereafter twc American seamen brought 
“Stalin” on board their Liberty ship, the 
African Glade, and turned him over to 
their captain. The captain returned the 
portrait to the dockers. Thus mollified, 
the Reds, after an hour’s holiday, re- 
turned to work. 


BELGIUM: 


To Reign or Not to Reign 


A blue-eyed blonde of 22, who looks as 
much like a fashion model as a royal 
princess, flew home from Switzerland last 
week, As Princess Joséphine-Charlotte’s 
Sabena Convair touched down at Brussels 
Airport, 5,000 hysterical Belgians, led by 
Flemish-speaking students from Louvain 
University and by Catholic parochial- 
school children, broke through police lines 
onto the concrete apron. So frenzied was 
the welcome for the only daughter of Léo- 
pold III, Belgium’s exiled King, that she 
was trapped aboard her plane for 45 
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minutes. Joséphine-Charlotte was coming 
home to vote at this week’s consultation 
populaire: “Are you of the opinion that 
King Léopold III should resume the ex- 
ercise of his constitutional powers?” 
Royal Question: Brussels placards 
shrieked advice to Flemings to vote 
“Neen” and French-speaking Walloons 
to vote “Non.” Strident cartoons casti- 
gated the dashing, curly-haired royal 
sportsman for surrendering in 1940. 
They recalled how he secretly took the 
chic brunette commoner Liliane Baels as 
his second wife in 1941, sipped tea with 
Adolf Hitler at Berchtesgaden, resumed 
his old German titles as Duke of Saxony 
and Prince of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, and 
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BRITAIN: 


Bedeviled Laborites 


As wisps of coppery sunlit fog drifted 
into the high-ceilinged House of Com- 
mons one afternoon last week, Winston 
Churchill hunched himself up from the 
red-leather Opposition Bench and growled 
triumphantly at the harried government's 
Front Bench: “It is certainly refreshing to 
feel that this is a Parliament where half 
the nation will not be able to ride rough- 
shod over the other half or to sweep away 
in a session what has been carefully and 
skillfully constructed by generations of 
thought, toil, and thrift . .. No one will be 
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Belgian Socialists satirize Nazi-blessed marriage of Léopold and Liliane 


lived under Nazi occupation at the 
Chateau de Laeken, with its golf links 
and riding stable. 

La Question Royale bitterly split Flem- 
ing from Walloon, Catholic from Prot- 
estant, and Premier Gaston Eyskens’s 
Social Christians from the pro-govern- 
ment Liberals and ex-Premier Paul- 
Henri Spaak’s opposition Socialists. Yet 
because Léopold had refused to abdicate 
in favor of his bespectacled 19-year-old 
son Prince Baudouin, Parliament was ask- 
ing the Belgian people for their advice on 
whether to repeal the 1945 law proclaim- 
ing “the impossibility of the King to reign 
due to enemy action.” 

This Sunday, March 12, Belgium’s 
5,000,000 voters, who must pay $3 fines 
if they fail to go to the polls, gave their 
advice. The “Ja” and “Oui” votes added 
up to 57.7 per cent of the total, including 
70 per cent in Flanders but only 43 per 
cent in Wallonia and 48 per cent in 
Brussels. Whether Léopold and Parlia- 
ment would interpret this as a mandate 
for the King’s return was for them to 
decide. 


able to boast: “We are the masters now’.” 

Brushing aside the wariness of many 
fellow Tories, Churchill gave the Social- 
ists no chance to catch their breath or re- 
flect on their thin majority.* On two 
counts of omission from the pallid, Labor- 
ghostwritten Speech From the Throne— 
steel nationalization and housing—he chal- 
lenged the government benches to mus- 
ter their sick, their lame, and their halt 
to scrape up votes of confidence. 

Command Performanees: The first 
test came at exactly 10 p.m. March 9 
amid frenzied scenes all but unprece- 
dented in living Parliamentary memory. 
M.P.’s came to the House from sickbeds 
and even hospital rooms. Ministers and 
Opposition leaders alike in evening 
clothes fidgeted on Commons benches 
or in drafty lobbies as their empty seats 
yawned at the command performance of 
the Sadler’s Wells Ballet in honor of 
President Vincent Auriol of France. 

With more M. P.’s voting than ever be- 





*Now down to six seats with the election March 
9 of the Conservative Florence Horsbrugh, a gray- 
ing fiftyish spinster, from the middle-class residen- 
tial Moss Side division of Manchester. 
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Every man lives in two 
worlds. In one, everything 
he possesses is measured in 
money... and can be re- 
placed. In the other, every- 
thing is priceless...and 
cannot be replaced. The 
well-being of your wife and 
family is an example. Their 
safety is beyond price... 
beyond all thought of a 
bargain...or compromise. 


After all, 
its HUMAN MILEAGE that counts 
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That’s why the little extra 
cost of The General Tire 
means added peace of mind 
for you. What could you 
possibly buy with the differ- 
ence in the price of General 


Dual-Traction that compares 
with the added protection 
for her...under all condi- 
tions of driving today? 
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ROCKET AHEAD WITH OLOSMOBILE 


Drive the car that makes distance an exciting 
adventure! 

Drive an Oldsmobile—the only car with the 
smoothest “power package” ever built—the 
“Rocket” Engine and new Whirlaway Hydra- 
Matie Drive! 


Drive the car with superb new sweep and flow in its 
styling—glamor in the finest Futuramic manner! 


Command the car that wings you to your 
destination with brilliant, obedient response— 
“Rocket” Engine response! 

Thrill to the car that delivers “Rocket” Engine 
power with incomparable smoothness— 
Whirlaway Hydra- Matic smoothness! 


Discover the dramatic new experience of “Rocket” 
Engine teamwork with Whirlaway Hydra-Matic 
. soon. 


Drive the “Rocket” and Whirlaway— 


(Cars Ilustrated) New “Rocket” Engine in a new Futuramic OLDSMOBILE! 
“98" 4-Door Sedan. New Whirlaway 
Hydra-Matic Drive optional at extra cost. 





OLDSMOBILE OFFERS TWO BRILLIANT “ROCKET” ENGINE CARS FOR 1950—THE GLAMOROUS NEW “98"—PLUS THE FLASHING NEW “88,” NOW AT REDUCED PRICES. 
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fore in this century, the Labor govern- 
ment beat down, by just 310 to 296, 
Churchill’s amendment to the King’s 
speech deploring the lack of any refer- 
ence to the iron and steel industry. The 
nine Liberals, after several days of grum- 
bling, voted with the Tories after the 
gévernment refused to commit itself to 
delay steel nationalization until nine 
months after the next general election. 

Even then, there was no rest for the 
government. This Monday, it beat down, 
314-289, Churchill’s other amendment, 
regretting the slow progress of housing 
construction. Then it had to hold its ranks 
firm once again to defend enormous defi- 
ciency appropriations, mostly for Aneurin 
Bevan’s health service. 

Significance-- 

Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of News- 
week’s London bureau cabled : Prospects 
for the new British Parliament shape up 
this way: (1) there probably will be no 
election until October; (2) by that time 
the Socialists will have reaped an enor- 
mous harvest of economic troubles. 

Despite Winston Churchill’s immedi- 
ate series of attacks on government pol- 
icy and practices, it is doubtful that he 
wants an election before autumn, or pos- 
sibly before next spring. Certainly a 
great majority of Conservatives feel that 
their chances will be enhanced by letting 
the Socialists try to cope with the in- 
evitable headaches immediately ahead. 

The government’s most serious tests 
are bound to come on its spending poli- 
cies. Common sense now dictates a dis- 
inflationary program which would prune 
government spending to the bone. But 
this in turn would lead to some unem- 
ployment, and the very word terrifies 
every Socialist minister. 

One key factor in this dangerous situa- 
tion is the continuing problem of sterling 
balances (war debts) owed to India, 
Pakistan, Egypt, etc. It is now known to 
insiders that Cripps has skillfully used 
these to prevent unemployment in various 
areas. He has done this by periodically 
releasing sterling to holders of balances 
for purchase of certain articles which 
otherwise would have been overpro- 
duced. This has kept factories going, but 
it has brought nothing to the nation in 
return and has increased the inflation- 
ary trend. 

The Tory onslaught on last year’s gov- 
ernment overspending—$473,200,000 in 
all-was worded so as to attack Cripps 
himself for not being able to enforce his 
own economy orders. This was the open- 
ing gun in an all-out assault on the Chan- 
cellor which will reach a climax in mid- 
April when Cripps has to present a new 
budget. 

People who have seen Churchill dur- 
ing the last week say he is completely 
exuberant and triumphantly mapping 
the strategy by which he will keep the 
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initiative at all times. He feels he is in a 
superb position to wage a hard war of 
attrition even though it takes all of 1950. 
One important part of his strategy is al- 
ready emerging—to single out and dis- 
credit the various government members 
one by one. The target for today is ob- 
viously Sir Stafford Cripps. The target 
for tomorrow is Bevan. And so on. Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee could well be 
number three. 


80 Deaths on the Wing 


The British nationalized airlines last 
year banned the four-engined Avro Tu- 
dor from passenger service after two 
crashed in the Atlantic. But Welsh foot- 
ball fans cheerfully paid $28.70 apiece to 
charter a private Tudor for a round-trip 
flight to see Wales beat Ireland 6 to:3 at 
Belfast. On the return trip this Sunday, 
the Tudor came in too low over Llandow 
Airfield. Suddenly it nosed up, hung for 
a moment, and plunged upside down into 
a grassy Welsh farmyard. Three sur- 
vived: 80 died. It was the worst disaster 
in aviation history. 


ENTENTE: 


Auriol Plus Nostalgia 


Time rolled back in London for three 
days last week to before the war... 
before both wars .. . to the good old 
days of Edward VII. As a bon vivant 
Edward gave his name to the most sol- 
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European 
Mr. Cube Speaking: Mr. Cube, the cartoon figure created by Tate 
& Lyle, the British sugar refiners, comes to life as an electronically 
controlled robot that can roll its eyes, move its hands, sing—and 
deliver a speech against Socialist plans to nationalize the industry. 


idly enjoyable era in history; as a dip- 
lomat, he inspired the Entente Cordiale 
between France and Britain. It was 
therefore fitting that the state visit to 
London on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday of President Vincent Auriol and 
his wife revived not only the cordiality 
of the Entente but also royal scenes that 
evoked Edwardian England as a Strauss 
waltz recalls a Vienna that is gone for- 
ever. There were brave uniforms on 
brave men, lovely gowns on fair ladies, 
bands, parties, dinners, receptions—and 
crowds. 

The Crewds: On hand were the tra- 
ditional English throngs that love roy- 
alty and the panoply that goes with it. 
They pressed deep on the sidewalks of 
the West End as Auriol’s special train 
steamed into a festooned Victoria Station. 
On the Mall, that wide and noble relic 
of a more spacious day, they craned to 
catch a glimpse of ‘the royal procession 
between the tall bearskins of the Irish 
Guards. A thin fog and the garlands 
strung overhead produced a curious tun- 
nel-like effect so that the sound of horses’ 
hoofs preceded the appearance of the 
state carriages with their escort of jin- 
gling Household Cavalry. 

Tuesday night (March 7) the crowds 
massed outside Buckingham Palace 
20,000 strong. At 11 o'clock, as the 
notes of Big Ben floated across St. 
James’s Park, the great doors of the 
second-floor balcony swung open. Out 
stepped President Auriol, surrounded by 
the royal family. Up welled a high- 
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pitched English shout of “Vive la 
France!” 

Wednesday the crowds caught a brief 
glimpse of Auriol standing up in his open 
landau to bow to the aging Queen Mary 
as she sat on a balcony of her residence, 
Marlborough House. That night and the 
next they massed again to watch, and 
sometimes almost halt, the royal limou- 
sines taking guests to a dinner at the 
French Embassy and a gala ballet at 
the Royal Opera House. Floodlights mel- 
lowed the huge gray buildings of White- 
hall and turned the fountains in Trafal- 
gar Square into a high cascade of color. 
One large woman from the provinces 
remarked: “I don’t know what it’s all 
for, but it makes a nice change.” 

The Brave and the Fair: These 
chosen few moved to the accompani- 
ment of polite speeches, marches, 
waltzes, trumpet fanfares, and the skirl 
of bagpipes. Medals and ribbons of honor 
glowed in the soft light of huge cande- 
labra and the six rose-crystal chandeliers 
in the gold and white ballroom of Buck- 
ingham Palace as 169 guests sat down on 
white and crimson chairs around a horse- 
shoe table with King George at the head. 
There was the rustle of tulle, silk, and 
satin, and the crackle of starched shirts 
as the guests bent over the fine Georgian 
silver service and turned at the end to 
watch the kilted pipers of the Scots 
Guards circle the table. Only the menu 
reflected a thin wedge of the present- 
day austerity: fish-ball soup, jellied sal- 
mon, spring chicken with peas and pota- 
toes, salad, and bombe-glacée. 

The French returned this state dinner 
Wednesday night. Over the floodlit em- 
bassy in Kensington Palace Gardens 
floated the royal standard and under 
it the tricolor. Spring flowers matched 
the blue and white Sévres-china dinner 
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service, especially flown over from 
France. The meal was largely pre-cooked 
in Paris and also flown to London. A 
chicken consommé, salmon trout, saddle 
of lamb with spring vegetables and peas, 
paté de foie gras, and salad and a soufflé 
were washed down with four fine wines 
and a rare 1928 champagne. The climax 
came Thursday night with the Sadler's 
Wells ballet at Covent Garden. As the 
royal party entered the center box, the 
pick of an empire’s society rose to ap- 
plaud. 

On Friday Auriol departed. All over 
London the floodlights went out. The 
good old days had come and gone—and 
proved that they had been indeed good. 


Polish but No Spit 


One result of the ceremonial visit of 
President Auriol of France was that for 
the first time since the war, London club- 
men and Guards officers took meticulous 
care to wear the right thing at the right 
time. Guards officers especially struggled 
(not always successfully) to conform to 
such long-standing regulations as “officers 
will wear a bowler” and “officers will not 
carry parcels.” On a certain evening oc- 
casion one errant officer was sent back to 
barracks by his adjutant for offering a 
cigarette from the paper package in 
which it was purchased. The adjutant 
snapped: “The brigade carries its ciga- 
rettes in a case. You are not in a garage.” 


MIDDLE EAST: 


Israel-Jordan Impasse 
Diplomatic reports reaching Washing- 
ton last week revealed that an Israel- 


Jordan agreement initialed on Feb. 24 
has already been renounced. All nego- 
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Auriol’s visit gave the London masses pageantry while the classes cheered him and royal family at Covent Garden 
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Medical Science is now waging its greatest fight against cancer 


As the research attack on cancer 
progresses, discoveries are constantly 
being made that offer hope of fur- 
ther gains against this disease. 

Today, if diagnosed early and treat- 
ed promptly and correctly, authorities 
say that seventy-five per cent of 
cancers of the breast, eighty per cent 
of cancers of the mouth, and over 
ninety-five per cent of cancers of the 
skin are curable. Cancer of other 
parts of the body also is being treated 
with greater success. 


Progress in new treatments 


Doctors and other scientists are 
steadily working on the major as- 
pects of cancer. At present, efforts are 
being made to perfect a simple, quick 
test to detect the disease early. One 
such test was recently announced. It 
is based upon the discovery that the 
blood serum of persons with cancer 
has different properties than that of 
normal persons. 


Studies are continuing on the use 
of radioactive isotopes in the hope 
that ways will be found to destroy 
cancer cells without harming normal 
cells. 


Research on the use of specific 
drugs is progressing. Some drugs have 
shown such promise as cancer weap- 
ons, that authorities have predicted 
that the chemical control of the dis- 
ease nay be possible. 


The part played by the body’s 
chemical hormenes in causing cancer 
is more clearly understood than ever 
before. This may make possible new 
and more effective treatments for 
some types of the disease. 


Equally encouraging are the im- 
provements in surgical techniques. 
Operations that were once considered 
too hazardous may now be performed 
safely. 


Future progress in the fight against 
cancer depends not only upon con- 





The 7 “danger signals” 
that you should know 
1. Any lump or thickening, especially 
in the breast, lip, or tongue. 
2. Any irregular or unexplained 
bleeding. 
3. A sore that does not heal, particu- 
larly about the mouth, tongue, or lips. 
4. Noticeable changes in the color or 
size of a wart or mole. 
5. Loss of appetite or continued in- 
digestion. 
6. Any persistent hoarseness, cough, 
or difficulty in swallowing. 
7. Any persistent change in normal 
elimination. 
Pain is not usually an early symptom 
of cancer - 











tinuing scientific research but also 
upon growing public awareness of 
the necessity for early detection and 
treatment. 


Your part in fighting cancer 


In view of the progress being made 
by medical science, annual physical 
examinations are more important 
than ever in safeguarding against 
cancer, especially for those over 
thirty-five years of age. 


Authorities urge everyone to learn 
the “‘danger signals’”’ of cancer that 
are listed at the left. Fortunately, in 
the majority of cases, they turn out 
to be symptoms of conditions other 
than cancer. However, it’s always 
wise to seek prompt medical atten- 
tion should any of them occur. 


There are still no “‘quick cures” 
for cancer. The only proved weapons 
which medical science now hasagainst 
this disease are X-rays, radium, and 
surgery—which may be used singly 
or in combination. 

As medicine’s knowledge of cancer 
increases, there is hope that the time 
may not be too far off when the dis- 
ease will yield its secrets and thus 


‘cease to be a major threat to life. 


Meanwhile, with today’s weapons— 
promptly and properly used—au- 
thorities predict that an ever in- 
creasing number of cancer victims 
may be saved. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your book- 
let, 04-D, ‘There Is 


mething YOU 


Can Do About Cancer.” 




















When you build 
with CONCRETE 


there’s a long future for... 






YOUR FACTORY, school or hospital. 

Concrete’s strength and resistance to 
weathering give rugged durability 
with beauty, firesafety and economy. 


YOUR STREET. The built-in stamina of 
properly designed concrete pavements 
assures long life. Concrete streets and 
highways serve at a low annual cost, 


YOUR HOUSE. Concrete’s durability 
and firesafety give you a lifetime of 
comfort and security. And a concrete 
house costs you less per year to own. 


meal 
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YOUR FARM BUILDINGS. Concrete 
structures have a long future because 
concrete is decay-proof, stormproof, 
firesafe, ratproof and termite-proof. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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tiations between the two countries have 
been severed and are not likely to be 
resumed. 

According to these reports, a meeting 
of Israel and Jordan delegates took place 
in King Abdullah’s Shuneh Palace on 
March 3. The meeting, presided over 
by King Abdullah himself, was arranged 
to implement the Feb. 24 agreement 
calling for the conclusion of a nonagres- 
sion pact and the settlement of all out- 
standing disputes. For six hours the 
delegates wrangled unsuccessfully trying 
to whittle down each other's claims. 
Around 11 p.m. King Abdullah yawned 
and retired to his bedroom but not before 
ordering his delegates to reach agree- 
ment at all cost. 

After more wrangling, Reuven Shiloah, 
leader of the Israel delegation, conceded 
that agreement was impossible. He sug- 
gested that the meeting prepare a mem- 
orandum to King Abdullah explaining 
the difficulties and adjourn till the next 
day. Tewfik Abdel Huda, the Jordan 
Prime Minister, demurred: “Why write 
a memorandum. Let us wake the king 
right now and tell him.” 

Sleepy and disheveled, Abdullah re- 
turned to the conference room. He in- 
sisted that the talks go on. The irate 
Prime Minister tendered his Cabinet's 
resignation. After more argument the 
King finally accepted the resignation and 
returned to bed. The Israel delegates 
returned to Tel Aviv. 

For two days after the meeting Abdul- 
lah tried to find a new Prime Minister 
who would continue the negotiations 
with Israel. He was unsuccessful. Finally 
he summoned Tewfik, who agreed to 
resume his post only on condition that all 
negotiations with Israel be severed. 


AFRICA: 


Sorrows of Seretse 


“British democracy my eye! It makes 
one ashamed of being British. It was my 
husband's grandfather who sought 
Queen Victoria's protection. Queen Vic- 
toria would turn in her grave. Seretse is 
a good man. I love him with all my life. 
I'll stick here till they carry me out feet 
first.” 

Thus the “white queen” of the Bamang- 
watos, clad in a flowered print maternity 
dress, cried in her bungalow “palace” at 
Serowe, Bechuanaland, last week. Out- 
side, the bush telegraph spread the news 
she had just received by cable from her 
husband in London: TRIBE AND MYSELF 
TRICKED BY BRITISH GOVERNMENT STOP 
AM BANNED FROM WHOLE PROTECTORATE 
STOP LOVE SERETSE. 

Seretse Khama, Oxford-educated chief- 
designate of the Bamangwatos, was “in- 
vited” to London by the Commonwealth 
Relations Office to learn the results of an 
official investigation of his marriage in 
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1948 to a London typist named Ruth 
Williams (Newsweek, March 6). The 
strange alliance was opposed by the 
tribal regent, Seretse’s uncle Tshekedi 
Khama. The Union of South Africa 
banned the couple from its territory, in- 
cluding Mafeking, where are located 
administrative headquarters for Bech- 
uanaland—a native protectorate under 
British (not South African) supervision. 

*‘Disreputable Transaction’: Se- 
retse called a press conference in his tiny 
flat off Haymarket. “I have been double- 
crossed,” he said. He was banned from 
the Bamangwato Reserve for five years, 
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Banned: Seretse and his white queen 


with an allowance of $3,080 a year, to be 
forfeited if he tried to return. His wife 
would be exiled after the birth of her 
baby. 

Sipping gin and lime and chain- 
smoking cigarettes, Seretse said: “I con- 
sider the matter is not a personal one, 
but one on which my tribe, which ac- 
cepted me, should be consulted . . . I was 
invited to come to this country for talks, 
with an assurance that I would be al- 
lowed to return home . . . I did not know 
I was being tricked out of my country, or 
I would not have come here at all... 
If any government can do something low- 
er than this I would like to see it...I 
thought those things were supposed to 
happen only in Russia.” 

“A very disreputable transaction,” 
thundered Winston Churchill in the 
House of Commons as a storm of pub- 
lic and Parliamentary protests broke. 
Alarmed by the reaction among its own 
followers, the Labor government let its 
case against Seretse leak out: It feared 
his return would so inflame the Union of 
South Africa that Prime Minister Daniel 
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New, improved Personnas are so much finer 
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comparison. They'll give you smoother shaves, 
more shaves .. . 9 wonderful shaves per blade, 
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F. Malan would demand the three pro- 
tectorates of Bechuanaland, Swaziland, 
and Basutoland be transferred to the Un- 
ion. Thus, the government argued, Se- 
retse, not the British, was trifling with the 
freedom of 2,000,000 natives. 

Nevertheless, Seretse planned to fight 
his exclusion in London and African 
courts, and challenged: “I am = going 
home to my territory and to my wife.” 
The British warned him he would be 
allowed no farther than Lobatsi on the 
Transvaal border. With fine impartiality, 
they also banned Regent Tshekedi from 
the Bamangwato Reserve. 


ASIA: 


Watch on the Reds 


From an Indo-Chinese jungle hideout, 
Ho Chi Minh proclaimed general mobili- 
zation for his Communist-sponsored revo- 
lutionists. From gaily cosmopolitan 
Saigon, French Lt. Gen. Marcel Car- 
pentier appealed for American military 
aid to safeguard the “last rampart against 
Communism in Southeast Asia.” Mao 
Tse-tung’s Chinese Communists crossed 
the Tibet border. Chiang Kai-shek’s Na- 
tionalists continued to mount terrorizing 
and extremely damaging air raids against 
Red mainland metropolises. 

At the same time, W. Walton Butter- 
worth, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs, returned to Wash- 
ington from a trip to the Far East, while 
roving Ambassador Philip Jessup reached 
Paris after a similar Far Eastern tour. 
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European 
Polished Pate: Taro Shimada, a Japanese bean-paste manufacturer, 
proudly flashes the mirror he won as first prize for his shiny scalp 
in a national Bald Heads contest. The 30 finalists cheered as speak- 
ers assured them bald men are healthy and never turn to crime. 


Behind the scenes in London and Wash- 
ington, Anglo-American policy began to 
take somewhat more definite shape. 


Significance-- 

The United States is working out an 
informal agreement with Britain where- 
by possible Red moves in Indo-China, 
such as perhaps a full-fledged Chinese 
Communist invasion, might be treated as 
acts of war. The National Security Coun- 
cil is considering whether American in- 
terests would require direct military 
intervention ifthe French are unable to 
cope with the situation. However, Amer- 
ican policymakers are confident that the 
aid now being planned for Indo-China 
should enable it to resist infiltration at- 
tempts, and they regard Mao Tse-tung 
as too shrewd a strategist to risk an overt 
military invasion. 

Under a tentative Anglo-American di- 
vision of operational responsibility, the 
United States would shoulder the pri- 
mary burden for political and military 
defense of Indo-China and Thailand. 
Britain would do likewise for Malaya, 
Burma, India, and Pakistan. 

While seeking to dam up the Chinese 
Communists within their own borders, 
the United States is likely to hasten the 
process of “disengaging” itself from the 
Chinese Nationalists because Communist 
propaganda seeks to place the blame for 
Nationalist air raids on the U.S. So far, 
American protests to the Nationalists 
have been limited to demands for respect 
to American property. A new protest, 
now under consideration. would frown 


on indiscriminate bombing of civilians, 
which cannot advance the Nationalist 
cause. 

The new protest is intended to pave 
the way for a modus vivendi with the 
Communist regime and is being urged 
on the State Department by the British. 
The British insist that, in return for their 
protection of American interests in Com- 
munist China, the United States must 
try to curb the Nationalist attacks, which 
have played havoc with British commer- 
cial interests. , 

American disengagement from its Na- 
tionalist ties will be helped further when 
the United Nations finally seats the Chi- 
nese Communists. While the United 
States will vote against the Communists, 
it is willing to be overruled by a Security 
Council majority. 


JAPAN: 


Peace-Treaty Buzz 


For months Japan has been swept by 
alternate waves of elation and dejection 
over the possibility of an early peace 
treaty. Last week, according to The New 
York Times, peace-treaty news “stunned” 
Tokyo. An Associated Press dispatch 
from London reported the British had 
sent “a secret memorandum” to Washing- 
ton outlining harshly restrictive terms for 
a Japanese settlement. 

Actually the Japanese might have 
saved themselves the shock. A check by 
NewsweEEK bureaus in both Washington 
and London revealed that no British 
memorandum, secret or otherwise, had 
been sent. The dispatch seemed to be a 
rehash of outdated British views of a 
year ago. New British proposals were still 
in the discussion stage while London 
awaited the American draft, which had 
been promised for last Jan. 1. Meanwhile, 
the State Department continued to make 
haste slowly while the Defense Depart- 
ment discussed the nature of controls and 
the mechanism to enforce them in post- 
peace-treaty Japan. 

The most insistent demand for speed 
came from Australia, once the chief op- 
ponent of Japanese recovery. In urging a 
Pacific military and economic pact led 
by the United States, External Affairs 
Minister Percy Spender stressed the 
necessity for a self-supporting Japan and 
a quick peace treaty. One reason for 
haste: the Russians are increasing their 
peace-treaty propaganda. 


Footlight Finale 


Last week in a provincial Japanese 
theater, a 22-year-old actress named 
Shizume Fukugawa thanked the audi- 
ence, slashed her throat with a razor 
blade, and died in front of the footlights. 
Her reason: She had wearied of paying 
her father’s gambling debts. 
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First 
with the new POWERGZ 


Automatic Transmission* 


Prepare for a real thrill when you drive the 
new Chevrolet with Powerglide Automatic 
Transmission—the only low-priced car offer- 
ing a truly automatic drive! There’s no 
clutch pedal, no “clutch pushing,” no gear- 
shifting. Simply set a lever in “DRIVE” 
position, “step on it,” and you’re borne along 
on a smooth, silent flow of power at any 
and all speeds, without shifting, and without 
any further effort on your part except apply- 
ing the brakes to stop! 


—— 


and Finest 


in all-round performance with 
economy from two great engines 


Here’s the only low-priced car offering two 
great Valve-in-Head engines—both outstand- 
ing for performance with economy! You 
may have the new 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head 
engine with Automatic Transmission—most 
powerful in its field—or, with Synchro-Mesh 
Transmission, the fine standard Valve-in- 
Head engine—now giving more power and 
finer performance. 





at Lowest Cost 


lowest-priced line 
in the low-price field 


This new Chevrolet provides feature after 
feature of costlier cars at the lowest prices 
and with big savings in operation and up- 
keep. New Style-Star Bodies by Fisher! 
Center-Point Steering and Unitized Knee- 
Action Ride for greater driving and riding 
ease! Curved windshield with Panoramic 
Visibility, and proved Certi-Safe Hydraulic 
Brakes for greater safety! For your best buy, 
see your Chevrolet dealer soon! 

*Combination of Powerglide Automatic Trans- 
mission and 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head Engine 
optional on De Luxe models at extra cost. 
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SELLER. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


- AMERICA’S BEST BUY 








NEW JERSEY 
“MOVED” WEST 


... tt created your greatest 


Market Opportunity 


Berween April 1940 and July 1949, 
U.S. Census figures show that 5,251,- 
000 residents—more people than live 
in New Jersey—moved to the three 
Pacific Coast States—creating a new 
rich market that populationwise is al- 
ready greater than all of Canada. 


You can best sell and serve this high- 
income market of nearly 15 million 
people through a plant located nearest 
to its geographical and population center: 
the METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA, 
which embraces all of Alameda Coun- 
ty, California. 


Here the rich Bay Area market of 2.6 
million people is at your door. High- 
est labor productivity, equable climate 
cut production costs. Shipping facil- 
ities and rates save you timeand money 
—whether your market is the Bay Area, 
California, the Pacific Coast or the 11 
Western States. 


* FREE— 

FACTS ABOUT MARKETS, 
RAW MATERIALS, LABOR SUPPLY 
SEND for latest Data Sheet on Market Oppor- 
tunities, And if you want the complete story of 
Metropolitan Oakland advantages, also request 
our 52-page Factbook "HOW TO WIN THE 
MARKETS OF THE NEW WEST.” 


METROPOLITAN 
DAKLAND AREA 


rat 6 $013 











or 
MONEY-SAVING WEE * DISTRIBUTION - SALES 
Suite 63,427 Thirteenth St., Oakland 12, California 
Alameda - Albany - Berkeley - Emeryville - Hayward 
Livermore - Oakland - Piedmont - Pleasanton 
Son Leandro - Rural Alameda County 
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The High Cost of Liberty 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


FTER four weeks in Britain in the 
midst of fierce debate on public 
policy, a profoundly challenging ques- 
tion remains in my mind. By what 
means can the people of a country 
enjoy all the government services that 
they believe they need and still retain 
their political and economic freedom? 
It was glibly answered by Labor 
Party speakers with the as- 
sertion that freedom and 
socialism are not only com- 
patible but that socialism is 
the best of all means to 
keep people free. Conserv- 
atives as a matter of polit- 
ical necessity assured the 
continuation of social serv- 
ices but promised them at 
smaller cost to the taxpayer. 
But under either party the 
real issue will remain as long as a 
substantial majority of the electorate 
cannot or will not squarely face the 
facts of economic life. 

To prove the irreconcilability of 
larger and larger social services with 
personal freedom, let us examine the 
realities of the most recent of those 
services, Britain’s health program. 

It was specifically provided that 
patients should retain complete free- 
dom in selecting doctors and that 
doctors should have discretion in ac- 
cepting patients. The doctor under 
the service receives a fee from the 
government for each patient on his 
list and, with certain limitations, his 
income depends upon the number of 
patients who are willing to accept him 
as their physician. Thus, he has the 
incentive to take on as many sick peo- 
ple, or people who imagine they are 
sick, as he can. He has almost com- 
plete discretion as to how many drugs 
or other things he can prescribe. The 
bills for that go to the government. 


n other ways waste is not only per- 
mitted but encouraged. Doctors 
and hospitals command the use of 
ambulances, but it is the local au- 
thorities who pay the bills. Hospitals 
are managed by regional or local gov- 
ernments, but the central government 
at Whitehall picks up the checks. To 
avoid central control of local govern- 
ment and in the sweet name of local 
autonomy, Whitehall has been given 
no real means of determining whether 





these local demands are excessive. 

Thus, by leaving almost complete 
discretion or, if you will, freedom to 
doctors, patients, and local govern- 
ments, the Ministry of Health is put 
into a position where its estimates are 
ridiculously below the final costs. In 
the first fiscal year during which peo- 
ple fully appreciated that they could 
get something for nothing, 
1948-49, the original esti- 
mate of cost to the gov- 
ernment was 200,000,000 
pounds. The cost proved to 
be 278,000,000 pounds. 
Then presumably Health 
Minister Bevan and his col- 
leagues thought that a total 
of 261,000,000 pounds 
would be enough for 1949- 
50. The final figure it now 
seems will be 359,000,000 pounds. 
But the health service has also drawn 
41,000,000 pounds from the national 
insurance fund and 16,000,000 pounds 
from ratepayers. So the health service 
will really cost 416,000,000 pounds, 
and it is believed that next year it will 
go to 450,000,000 pounds. 


HE London Times remarks that 
Tien the final supplementary ap- 
propriations are made, Bevan will 
have to convince Parliament “that he 
is running and not being run by the 
service he has created.” 

At that point the Socialist faces an 
uncomfortable dilemma. He can com- 
pletely tighten his control over all 
concerned—doctors, patients, and local 
authorities. Or he must surrender 
his socialism and accept the Conserv- 
ative principle of a minimum stand- 
ard based upon proven need. 

Something of the same problem is 
bound to face all socialistic services. 
Socialism by embracing a program of 
fair shares, which really means equal 
shares, must, if it assures liberty of 
choice, reach the’ point where the 
means no longer exist to permit every 
recipient to be the judge of his needs. 
Then government must impose iron 
controls if it is to keep its socialism. 
For there can never be equality of 
demand or equality of productive ca- 
pacity. When equality is enforced, 
liberty disappears. That is the irrecon- 
cilable conflict within the concept of 
a welfare state. 
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He found a secret in the flowering earth 
Cc 


Tuere was once a fian*who loved nature with such a deep 
and moving love that she told him one of her secrets. 
She gave him the power to create new plants. 


The man, whose name was Luther Burbank, would go into 
his garden and walk softly among the growing things. 


He saw that every plant was a child. It had its own face, 
its own promise, its unique touch of genius or character. 
And if that promise were tended and encouraged, the plant 
would grow more useful and beautiful each year. 


Luther Burbank puttered in his garden for fifty years for 
the greater happiness of all people. 

He made potatoes grow larger, whiter, more delicious than 
they had ever been. He taught the cactus of the desert 


to throw away its spines, so that cattle could fatten upon it, 
and made the blackberry shed its thorns, so it 


would not cut the fingers of the pickers. hu 


‘ 
For him, the plum grew without pits, and strawberries ripened 
all year. Trees learned to shelter their fruit from frost, 
and walnuts wore thinner shells which the small hands of 
children could open. 


The daisy grew more beautiful for him, and the amaryllis 
burst into flame; the calla lily wore perfume, and the dahlia 
found a new fragrance. He left the earth covered with 
flowers and fruits that had never grown before. 


And all because he understood a secret. 


He knew that everything that lives has the power to become 
greater ... if it is free to put forth the best that is in it. 

This is a truth long known in America, where every man’s 
promise can reach its finest flower, growing in the 


kindly soil of freedom. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





was SMART IDEA! 





waces SMart Move! 


“On this job you’ve got to have a 
truck that can take it 16 hours 
a day, 6 days a week—that’s why 
I changed to Ford,” says Bill Black. 
*You need trucks, too, that are 
easy on up-keep. We haven’t had 
a breakdown with Fords on the 
job. With 8-ton loads rolling every 
3% minutes—reliability like this 
really pays off!’ 


<> 


Smart idea for YOU. Change to FORD 
and get these money-saving features! 


@ A choice of two V-8's and two 6-cylinder 
engines in over 175 models saves by fitting the 
job better @ Loadomatic Ignition saves yas 
© Aluminum alloy pistons save oil @ Double 
channel frame saves through biggerload capacity 
@ Engine-top setting of accessories saves on 
maintenance @ Bonus Built reserves of strength 
and power save by giving you bigger load 
capacity and better performance. 








Ford Trucks Cost 


Hauled up 30° grades to the outside, the 
limestone is dumped into a crusher and 


the truck goes back for another load. 
Says Mr. Black, “Good gasoline and 


“You sure need Ford 
brakes on this job!” 
says Ford Dealer M. 
Carrott to Black. He 
tells him about Ford 
Bonus-Built construc- 
tion and removable 
brake drums with in- 
spection hole for easy 
maintenance, as well 
as longer brake life. 


In a unique “tunnel quarry,” he mines one of the 
@ purest limestone deposits in the whole United States! 


Instead of working the usual open-air 
quarry, Bill Black of Black White Lime- 
stone Co., Quincy, IIl., found it pays to go 
underground . . . to mine 100 feet under 
the earth’s surface to get at one of the 
finest limestone deposits in the U. S. 





With no surface dirt to remove, Black gets 
only pure, white limestone from his quarry. 
He’s able to mine night and day, the year 
’round, regardless of weather. And Bill Black 
has found out, too, it pays to use Ford Trucks! 


He changes to Ford Trucks because “...they outwork 
trucks costing twice as much—do more per dollar!” 








Less Becauvse— 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER 


Using latest registration data on 6,106,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 





oil mileage is still another big part of 
Ford Truck economy. We get wonder- 
ful gasoline mileage—each truck climbs 
those steep grades 75 times a day!” 


“Ford’s the truck for 
me from now on!”’ says 
Bill Black. “I knew 
Ford Trucks Last 
Longer—that’s one 
reason I decided to 


* change. Now that I’ve 


found they cost less to 
run, too—lI’d_ think 
twice before buying 


5 any other make!” 
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POLICY: 


Uncle Takes a Look 


Long neglectful of Latin American re- 
lations, the United States has been work- 
ing overtime in the past eight months to 
rebuild its continental fences. 

Edward G. Miller Jr., 38-year-old, 
Spanish-speaking Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs, has 
spent much time on the southern road 
since his appointment last June. In Jan- 
uary he went to Havana for a conference 
with United States ambassadors to twelve 
countries in the Caribbean area. 

Last week he was in Rio de Janeiro, to 
confer with ambassadors to the ten South 
American countries. With him was 
George F. Kennan, Counselor and chief 
planner of the State Department. The 
Rio talks were secret. But enough infor- 
mation filtered through closed doors to 
give a pretty good idea of where Wash- 
ington is heading, Latin America-wise. 

Red Relief: One negative point was 
clear: The State Department has stopped 
worrying about Communism in the Latin 
American countries. 

As recently as 1948 the department 
was jittery about the Reds. The then Sec- 
retary of State, Gen. George C. Marshall, 
was among the first to blame them for the 
riots which almost broke up the Pan 
American conference in Bogota, Colom- 
bia, in April of that year. The United 
States sponsored a Bogota resolution con- 
demning “the interference of any foreign 
power or of any political organization 
serving the interests of a foreign power,” 
and pledging the American republics “to 
prevent and uproot” any such interfer- 
ence—obviously meaning Communism. 

Now the department’s attitude is that a 
careful eye should be kept on Latin 
American Reds, but that Communism in 
that part of the world is not at the mo- 
ment a burning question, and there is 
very little likelihood of a successful Com- 
munist uprising anywhere in the Western 
Hemisphere in the immediate future. 

In most countries Miller visited, local 
Commies demonstrated their nuisance 
value. Pro-Communist students shouted 
against the United States and passed out 
anti-Yanqui pamphlets in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, while Miller was placing a 
wreath on the monument of José Artigas, 
hero of Uruguayan independence. 

In Rio, Red bombast led the Brazilian 
police to give Miller a special escort. But 
nothing came of the threats. When 
newspapermen asked him if Communism 
was on the agenda, Miller said: “We 
don’t have time for that. We are trying 
to form a positive program and will de- 
vote our time to our own program.” 

It was also clear that the “positive pro- 
gram” was economic rather than polit- 
ical. Later this month a_ full-dress 
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Washington meeting of the Economic 
and Social Council of the Organization of 
American States will try to hammer out a 
definite plan of economic cooperation 
among the American republics. The 
closing communiqué of the Rio meeting 
was a preview of the position the United 
States will take at that time. 

Preview: The conference approved 
the principle of Point Four legislation 
now before Congress, but warned that 
“the success of any economic program 
must depend upon the effectiveness with 
which each country concerned bears its 
measure of responsibility.” 

And it emphasized the point that pri- 
vate United States and local funds must 
be used as well as United States Govern- 
ment money to develop the Latin Amer- 
ican economies. The conferees “noted 
that while private dollar investments in 
the other American republics had _ in- 
creased during the past decade, most of 
these investments were made by petro- 
leum and mining companies and _ that 
these investments tended to be concen- 
trated in a small number of countries. 
Other new dollar investments, on the 
other hand, have shown a tendency to 
decline, and in certain countries such 
investments have virtually ceased.” 

Miller made the same point in a lunch- 
eon address to the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Rio. Increased produc- 
tion was Latin America’s great need, he 
said. And “fundamentally we feel that 
the enlargement of production can best 
be dealt with through private capital.” 
Here was an indication of just what the 


Latin American countries could expect— 
and what they need not look for—in the 
way of help from the United States. 

Courtesy Call: Nothing was said pub- 
licly about Argentina during the Rio 
meeting. But as the richest and strongest 
of the South American countries, as well 
as the one least simpatico to the United 
States, it posed a special problem. Miller 
tackled this during a five-day “courtesy 
visit” to Buenos Aires on his way to Rio. 

On the surface, at least, the visit was 
an unqualified success. Chronic attacks 
on the United States in the Peronista 
press changed suddenly to praise of Mil- 
ler. He talked for hours, with no language 
barrier, to President Juan D. Perén and 
his economic advisers. Now, Miller said, 
he had “a more complete and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the problems of 
this country and the relations between 
Argentina and the United States.” 

But while the tension was relaxed, the 
issues which made the relations between 
Argentina and the United States unsat- 
isfactory were still unsettled. One of 
these is Perén’s war against the free Ar- 
gentine press. Miller is said to have 
pointed out to the President that this is 
one thing which loses him friends in the 
United Statcs. But a few days after 
Miller’s departure, the government 
cracked down on La’ Prensa again. It 
forbade the great Buenos Aires daily 
to import its own newsprint directly, and 
ordered it to suspend installation of a 
new ptess. And resuscitation of the prac- 
tically paralyzed trade between the two 
countries was still in the discussion stage. 
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International 


Winged Pickets: Cuban airlines workers, protesting conditions in 
the industry, mobilized nine planes, flew them to Avenida de las 
Misiones, and lined them up in front of the Presidential Palace. 
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Nothing Like a Name: With Jruimy 
ROOSEVELT running for governor of Cali- 
fornia (see page 24) and FranKuin D. 
Jn. a leading contender for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for governor of New 
York, the Albany Legislative Correspond- 
ents Association last week sang a com- 
mentary on the political situation. At the 
organization’s 50th-anniversary dinner, 
newsmen portraying Democratic leaders 
chorused: 


We got lists a whole mile long, 

We got candidates galore, 

But they'll have to step aside now, 
Even though it makes ther: sore, 
They weren't born unto the purple, 
They weren't born to rule o reign, 
What ain't they got? 


At this correspondents representing the 
Roosevelt family chimed in: 


They ain't got a name! 


Rebin Hoodlums: After deliberating 
six hours, a Los Angeles jury freed 
Mickey Couen, four of his mobsters, and 
two police officers on charges of conspir- 
acy to assault ALFRED Pearson, the radio 
repairman who tried to foreclose a wid- 
ow’s home (Newsweek, Féb. 20). The 
courtroom was in an uproar as relatives, 
friends, and sightseers milled around Co- 
hen. An elderly woman screamed: “Thank 
you, Jesus.” Cohen kissed defense attor- 
ney Samuel Rummel, who wept. James 
Rist, a hulking Cohen bodyguard, thanked 
the judge, reminding him that both orig- 
inally came from Maine and one Down 
Easter couldn't let another down. Then a 
cheering crowd trailed Cohen to a café 
where he bought drinks for the house and 
announced: “The truth stood up.” 





Harris & Ewing 
Lewis on the Telephone: Like 
any ordinary mortal, the great 
John L. ran for a phone to an- 
nounce he'd just signed a new 
contract with the coal operators. 
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N. ¥. Herald Tribune 


A smoker at 3 (left), Mickey Norman at 18 keeps up the stogie habit 


Ne fll Effects: At the age of 14 months, 
Cuaries (Mickey) Norman of Pater- 
son, N.J., picked up a smoldering cigar 
from his father’s ash tray and took a few 
puffs. He liked it. By the age of 3, Mickey 
was an inveterate stogie smoker—his pic- 
tures appeared in papers from Italy to 
Australia, bringing an avalanche of fan 
mail. A short time later htygnnounced: “I 
drink beer.” None of this seemed to have 
an ill effect. Now a husky, 6-foot-tall auto 
mechanic of 18, Norman estimates that 
he has smoked 13,000 cigars, along with 
pipes and cigarettes. 


Home Again: Garry Davis, who re- 
nounced his Americai. citizenship in 1948 
to become a “citizen of the world” with 
half a million “registered” followers, re- 
ceived a visa to reenter the United Ctates 
as an immigrant. He'll visit his band- 
leader father, MEYER Davis, and carry on 
his work: “I am simply returning to where 
I feel I can be most cffective in working 
for world peace . . . I ..m led to believe 
world citizenship has not had a fair hear- 
ing in the United States.” 


Hot and Cold Ruanning Prose: Ac- 
cording to The London Daily Express, 
Ernest HEMINGWAY wrote his latest 
novel “in the bathroom of Room 86 at 
the Ritz Hotel, Paris. There, sitting in 
the tub, he has written most of the book 
at the rate of 500 words a day.” 


Lucky Man: Over luncheon at the 
Colony in New York, novelist-playwright 
MICHAEL ARLEN told columnist Warp 
Morenouse: “When I was very young I 
wanted to be a first-rate writer. When I 
realized I wasn’t a first-rate writer—like 
Aldous Huxley, say—I got discouraged. 
But I did work very hard as a young man 
... 1 was never very proud of “The Green 
Hat’ but it did make a lot of money... 


I've had more luck than any writer I 
know. Made more money on a slender 
talent.” At 54, Arlen added: “I’m an ex- 
tremely indolent man. My energy goes 
into conversations with friends. I enjoy 
people’s conversations and I hope they 
enjoy mine.” 


Love Spat: Mary Eck of Los Angeles 
told police she began quarreling with 
MICHAEL THEODORE as they drove along 
in his automobile “because we were in 
love.” They exchanged blows; then Theo- 
dore threw her out of the car. Mary 
flagged a passing motorist but Theodore 
made a swift U-turn and ran her down. 
“I don’t think I love him any more,” Mary 
decided. “He’s too rough.” 


Push-Button Prisoner: When Mr- 
CHAEL SutpPkov pleaded guilty to being 
an American spy in Sofia, Bulgaria, Dis- 
trict Court last week, he was a model 
Communist defendant. Once before he 
had signed a confession, when he worked 
at the now-closed U.S. Legation, but re- 
pudiated it in an affidavit detailing his 
torture (Newsweek, March 18). But 
this time, after being held by police 
nearly a month, Shipkov carefully dis- 
owned his affidavit and praised the “hu- 
mane attitude” of police. His sentence: 
fifteen years in prison. 


Thin lee: Britain's ban on comic books 
and France’s attack on Coca-Cola (NEws- 
WEEK, March 13) have made America 
“distrustful of its allies,” reported The 
London Daily Mail: “It would have been 
perfectly all right for the French to 
have said unkind things about the Ameri- 
can eagle or the British to have criticized 
the American Constitution. But to reject 
Coca-Cola and shun the comic book is 
madness. These insults will not be easily 
forgotten.” 


Newsweek 
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Troubles: VirnciniA Hitt, underworld 
glamour girl who made headlines in 1947 
because of her friendship for the slain 
Benjamin (Bugsy) Siegel, was honey- 
mooning in Chicago with Hans Hauser, 
Austrian skiing ace, after a secret wed- 
ding Feb. 24 in Elko, Nev. To newsmen 
who tried to get an interview, Miss Hill 
shouted: “Why don’t you let me alone? 
You're a lot of trash!” She knocked one 
photographer’s camera to the floor and 
bopped another on the head. Meanwhile, 
unromantic immigration officials went 
ahead with plans to deport Hauser, in- 
terned here in 1941 as an enemy alien. 


Tep Five: Pageant magazine polled 272 
women journalists on “Who are America’s 
most influential women?” and came up 
with five winners: ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, 
EmiLy Post, SisteER ELIZABETH KENNY, 
CiarE Bootrne Luce, and Dorotrny 
THOMPSON. 


Babs Is Better: When Barsara Hut- 
TON TROUBETZKOY arrived in New York 
last September she weighed only 88 
pounds and felt “very badly” after four 
operations in three years. But last week, 
returning to Paris on the Queen Elizabeth 


International 


Barbara Hutton is a new woman 


after six months’ treatment here, Princess 
Babs was 14 pounds heavier and felt 
“like another human being.” An enthusi- 
astic tennis player, she hopes to take up 
her game again this spring. 


Now We Know: At Divine Headquarters 
in Philadelphia, Faruer Divine revealed 
that it was he who had “by intuition and 
by inspiration, led Mr. Truman, our Presi- 
dent, to sign for the H-bomb. It was... 
in keeping with MY Message, with MY 
Plan and MY Purpose. For HE IS A 
MINISTER OF GOD. It is WONDER- 
FUL! WONDERFUL! WONDERFUL!” 
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RUST PREVENTIVE 
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Rust can be stopped... stopped easily, surely, 
economically! RUST-OLEUM is the answer. For 
25 years it has proved its capacity to stop and 
prevent rust at sea, in fume-choked industrial 
areas, on railroad rolling stock, bridges and 
signaling equipment. 


RUST-OLEUM ... an exclusive formula ... 
protects metal with a tough, long-lasting pliable 
film that dries to a hard, firm finish that defies 
rain, snow, salt air, fumes and weathering. It adds 
years of extra use to metal roofs, tanks, sash, 
fences, stacks, gutters, downspouts, machinery 
and other metal surfaces. 


RUST-OLEUM decorates as well as protects. It is 
available in all colors, aluminum and white. It 
can be applied to metal where rust has 
already started. You don’t have to remove 
all the rust. 


RUST-OLEUM is stocked and sold by 
Industrial Distributors in most principal 
cities. See our complete catalog in Sweets, 
or write for full information. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


2491 Oakton Street 7 





Evanston, Illinois 
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Anxiety in the VA 


Since the war’s end, the most impor- 
tant project in American medicine has 
been the gigantic program for the coun- 
try’s 20,000,000 veterans. Under Gen. 
Omar Bradley and Medical Chief Maj. 
Gen. Paul R. Hawley, it was transformed 
from a second-rate, run-down outfit into 
one of the world’s best medical services. 

To lure the cream of the medical 
profession into Veterans Administration 
work, doctors were promised freedom 
from red tape. “You will be given free 





MEDICINE 








cut, one mental-hospital staff (Winter VA 
Hospital, Topeka, Kans.) released a blis- 
tering open letter: “It is prodigally waste- 
ful to spend millions for custodial care 
to save thousands on scientific treatment 
. . . This reduction [of 200 people] will 
definitely eliminate opportunities to cure 
some of the patients now in our hospital. 
Already veterans who urgently need 
medical care are being turned away from 
VA hospitals.” 

Because more than one-third of the 
cut will affect VA mental hospitals, the 
American Psychiatric Association blew its 
top: “Unless the Veterans Administration 





International Photos 


Dr. Menninger to General Gray: “Penny-wise-pound-foolish” 


rein, unhampered by Washington,” Gen- 
eral Hawley said in December 1945, “if 
you will just pitch in and help.” Hundreds 
of famous specialists dropped lucrative 
practices to join Hawley’s crusade. 

In the winter of 1948, when Bradley 
and Hawley were replaced by Gen. Cart 
Gray and Dr. Paul Magnuson, VA doc- 
tors were again reassured. But bit by bit, 
they grew dubious. Twice in the past two 
years the medical division has been 
threatened with a sharp cutback; each 
time, Congress came through with an 
extra appropriation. But many top-flight 
doctors quietly left the VA work. 

Last week, the threat became a real- 
ity. General Gray, the VA administrator, 
announced that some 3,000 doctors, 
nurses, dentists, and laboratory assistants 
would have to be fired from VA hospitals 
to save some $10,000,000. (This would 
still leave the medical service spending 
some $582,000,000 this year.) The order 
represented a 3 to 4 per cent cut in the 
service's personnel. 

The outery was deafening. Doctors 
within and without the VA charged that 
t'e government had broken its promise, 
loth to the medical profession and to 
i. veteran. On receiving a 12 per cent 


i 


and, behind it, the Congress and the 
voters . . . are prepared to recognize the 
value of well-administered programs ... 
the public might as well stand advised 
that inefficiency, frustration, and general 
deteriorations in the neuropsychiatric 
care of veterans will rapidly set in.” 

The most stinging complaints of broken 
faith came from the big-name specialists, 
who flooded the VA with hundreds of 
letters. Dr. Karl Menninger of Topeka, 
Kans., to General Gray: 

“I have remained in it [the VA, of 
which he is a consultant] at considerable 
personal sacrifice as the world views 
sacrifice But I and many others 
like me will drop it like a hot cake 
if penny-wise-pound-foolish policies are 
forced upon it. I am not willing to be 
connected with something shoddy or 
second-rate. 

“It is someone’s duty, General Gray, 
and I think that someone must be you, to 
make it clear to the Bureau of the 
Budget and to President Truman that 
nothing is more extravagant and wasteful 
than to permit a system to continue 
whereby an established medical pro- 
gram, set up in good faith at the request 
of Congress in fulfillment of promises to 


veterans, is thrown into repeated spasms 
of anxiety ...” 

Some of the best VA doctors would 
undoubtedly make good their threat to 
walk out. As one key physician put it: 
“We never thought it would happen. But 
it boils down to one thing—big talk and 
little do.” 

If there seemed to be nothing but 
opposition to the VA’s personnel cut, 
there was no apparent objection by some 
doctors to a reduction in another branch 
of the government’s medical program. 
The Defense Department's order to close 
or curtail services in eighteen Army and 
Navy hospitals, a move which is designed 
to save $25,000,000 annually, got the 
wholehearted approval of twelve prom- 
inent civilian medical leaders, ten of 
them members of the Armed Forces 
Medical Advisory Committee. 


Nullified Neuroses 


A famous American writer, sunk in 
emotional distress, once confessed to his 
psychiatrist: “I suppose I do eed psy- 
chotherapy . . . but I’m afraid of it. It 
might destroy that something in me which 
is my own.” 

The writer was one of the 9,000,000 
Americans who are said to have neuroses 
(disorders of the psyche) to some de- 
gree. By “that something” he meant his 
peculiar talent which had lifted him to 
the top of his profession. Resting on the 
theory that “misery loves company,” he 
and the other neurotics had found satis- 
faction in such catch phrases as “of 
course, every genius is a neurotic,” and 
“be grateful for your neurosis,” which, 
they believed, might help in any effort 
from holding a routine job to creating a 
masterpiece of art. 

To Dr. Karen Horney, the handsome, 
gray-haired dean of the American Insti- 
tute for Psychoanalysis, this stand is nei- 
ther practical nor scientifically correct. 
Speaking at the New York Academy of 
Medicine, the 64-year-old Norwegian- 
Dutch psychoanalyst bluntly discounted 
the value of a neurosis for the creative 
person. “An artist,” she concluded, “can 
create not because of his neurosis, but in 
spite of it.”* 

Blow Hard and Give Up: No matter 
how self-assured or realistic the neurotic 
may seem, his self-confidence, “probably 
the most crucial prerequisite for creative 
work,” is always shaky, Dr. Horney 
pointed out. He is rarely able to make an 
adequate appraisal of what is expected 
of him; he either underrates or overrates 
the job he sets out to do. 

When working conditions are fairly 
rigid, the neurotic pays a tremendous 
price in physical and emotional effort. He 
seldom works up to his maximum capabil- 





*Ia rebuttal, just published is a book called “The 
Writer and Psychoanalysis,” by Dr, Edmund Bergler, 
which states that writers write to compensate for 
infantile frustrations. 
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80 FRUEHAUF BRANCHES coast-to-coast offer you Trailer 
maintenance and repair that is fast and dependable! 


Look for the Fruehauf Service sign—it's the sign of quality. 
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{ FULL FACILITIES — Superior facilities, bs BODY REPAIR—Fruehauf repairs every- 3 PAINTING — Factory-trained painters, 


factory-trained specialists and special- 


thing—from a dented panel to a com- 
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MEDICINE 


ities, and the quality of the work actually 
performed suffers. Nor is there much sat- 
isfaction to him from creative or congenial 
work. He is too driven, too loaded with 
conflicts and fears of failure to enjoy it. 

Dr. Horney divides neurotic workers 
into three groups. They are: (1) the 
expansive, (2) the self-effacing, and (3) 
the resigned. 

Generally, the expansive worker feels 
superior to others and desires to triumph 
over them. He “tends to regard the par- 
ticular work he is doing as uniquely sig- 
nificant and to overrate its quality.” 

Because of the need to deny self- 
doubt, the expansive neurotic responds 
to the slightest criticism of his work as 





Dr. Horney: A neurosis is no help 


though it were a malicious, hostile attack. 
At the same time, his ability to give credit 
to others within his own field and age 
group is limited. 

This worker’s superiority stems from 
the implicit belief that there is no obsta- 
cle which he cannot overcome through 
his will power and superior faculties. To 
prove his mastery, he may become very 
resourceful, with an incentive to attempt 
tasks which others may shy away from. 
But he scatters his interests and energies 
in too many different directions. Stopping 
and starting one pursuit after another, he 
loses interest when real difficulties arise. 
His enthusiasm peters out before the job 
is accomplished. 

Despite good potentialities, this type is 
often disappointing in the caliber of his 
work, Dr. Horney explained. “For neu- 
rotic reasons, he simply does not know 
how to work.” 

Another example of the expansive 
neurotic is the perfectionist who works 
methodically and attends to details too 
meticulously. He is the slow and unpro- 
ductive worker, who turns out a piece of 
“unspirited work” at great cost to himself. 
He has a tremendous need for respect 


from others, and a failure may bring him 
close to collapse. 

The self-effacing neurotic sets his aims 
too low and underrates his natural gifts 
as well as his work’s importance. His 
motto: “I can’t do anything, but I must.” 
He is the helpless one, plagued by self- 
doubt and self-berating criticism, who 
does his best work under some kind of 
supervision. 

This type frequently complains of lack 
of concentration. He becomes fidgety 
when working. He doodles, plays soli- 
taire, makes telephone calls, and files his 
fingernails after sitting down at his desk 
to work. Then, disgusted with himself, 
he makes a heroic effort, feels deadly 
fatigue, and gives up. “In any case,” said 
Dr. Horney, “there is great likelihood of 
this type not accomplishing too much.” 

The resigned neurotic is distinctly dif- 
ferent. He may “settle for less than his 
faculties warrant, as part of his pattern of 
general resignation from active living.” 
When forced to work for others, he be- 
comes listless, without initiative, and slow 
in physical and mental action. Because of 
his detachment, he works better alone. If 
his real self is sufficiently alive, he may 
be able to break his ties with other 
people and accomplish genuinely crea- 
tive work on his own. 

Art vs. Neurosis: With cool sympa- 
thy, Dr. Horney dissected the “silent 
ordeals” of the neurotic who in his at- 
tempt to work runs up against “intangible 
but unsurpassable odds.” 

Many are not even aware of these 
difficulties, she observed. Others are dis- 
quieted by the possible relation between 
their creative ability and their neuroses. 
“Granted,” they will say, “that a neurosis 
makes for suffering in general and for 
hardship in work in particular, is it not 
the indispensable condition for artistic 
creativity? Would it not curtail or even 
destroy this creativity if an artist were 
analyzed?” 

Dr. Horney’s answer is no. Analytic 
experience will show in greater detail 
the neurotic factors which can be a hin- 
drance to creative work. To the neurotic 
who fears that analysis will flood him 
with self-doubt and plunge him into self- 
contempt, she counsels: “He will have to 
see and experience self-contempt or the 
tendency to comply, but he ill certainly 
not stay with such attitudes for good.” 

Further argument against analysis is 
raised by the neurotic. “Assuming analy- 
sis can resolve neurotic conflicts and make 
a person more happy, would it not also 
remove so much inner tension that he 
would simply be content with being and 
lose the inner urge to create?” 

“The value of neurosis for creative ac- 
tivity is unfounded,” Dr. Horney reminds 
him. “The large majority [of neuroses] 
have an untoward effect on the artist’s 
work. He can create only to the extent 
that his real self is-alive.” 


° Newsweek 
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Betty Betz: Somebody had hot copy 


Case of the Red Copy 


Betty Betz, the pretty, seemingly age- 
less girl who earns considerable fame 
and fortune by writing to teen-agers, 
went on a six-month globe trot last year. 
Her quest for material for her Hearst- 
syndicated column (25 papers) took her 
to 22 countries. By posing as a “child edu- 
cator” she even wormed her way into 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

Last week, in her handsome East Side 
Manhattan apartment, Miss Betz made a 
discovery that seems to have stood her 
long tresses on end. Quickly, she sat 
down to tell her readers about it: “I'm 
bewitched, bothered, and bewildered, 
and, I might add, plenty burned up... 
All my films, maps, and propaganda ma- 
terial from behind the Iron Curtain have 
mysteriously disappeared . . . even the 
half-finished manuscript of my book” 
(which she would call “Kids Behind the 
Iron Curtain”). 

At first, she said, she thought she sim- 
ply had misplaced or loaned her Red ma- 
terial, but a search failed to turn them 
up. Nevertheless, Betty Betz was un- 
daunted. “Now that I realize the MVD 
is operating right in my own home terri- 
tory,” she wrote, “I’m even more deter- 
mined and inspired to write my story.” 


When d’ Ya Read? 


A New Yorker this week could read 
his next morning’s paper at dinner, or top 
off breakfast by reading an afternoon 
paper. At 9 a.m. he could read the eve- 
ning Journal-American. Between 7 and 8 
p.m. he could buy either a morning or 
afternoon sheet, each still warm and 
damp from the press. What touched off 
the circulation cold war was the sale 
(in January) of The New York Sun 
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to the Scripps-Howard World-Telegram. 

Angling for Sun readers, the morning 
Herald Tribune (once out at 10:30 p.m.) 
began on March 2 a 7:30 p.m. “Early 
Bird” edition. So, to beat The Herald 
Trib onto the stands the morning tabloids 
Daily News and Daily Mirror (once out 
at 8) began pouring into the streets a 
half-hour earlier. Still being hawked then 
was The World-Telegram and Sun’s new 
“All Sports Final” (6 p.m.). 


Mrs. McCormick’s Thunder 


In 1922 a peppy, reddish-haired little 
whisper of a woman, a newspapering 
semi-pro, interviewed a promising Fas- 
cist named Benito Mussolini. What, he 
asked, interested her most in Italy? She 
replied: “The new law for the corporate 
state” and announced that she'd read it. 
Mussolini laughed: “You and I are the 
only ones who have.” 

Anne O’Hare McCormick, in her 60s 
now and a longtime reporter, still wades 
through background reading with which 
few others bother and asks questions that 
few others ask. That tireless thoroughness 
made her, as a member of the New York 
Times editorial board, easily one of the 
nation’s most influential women. It won 
her more citations than a war hero 
among them‘ the first Pulitzer Prize 
(1937) given a woman for foreign cor- 
respondence. This week she was receiv- 
ing an honorary degree from Wellesley 
College, the fourteenth awarded her by 
an American school. 

Yet in 1922, when she first interviewed 
Mussolini, she was merely a literary-bent 
newlywed from Dayton, vacationing in 
Europe with her manufacturer-husband. 
She had written for a Catholic weekly 
in Ohio and the previous year sold The 
Times a sonnet for $3.50. But she never 
had been a reporter. 

Nervily, she wrote the paper to ask if 
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Anne McCormick gets the 14th degree 
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BLOOD-RED SNOW really 
does fall occasionally in 
some parts of Europe. It 
gets its unusual color from 
reddish “sirocco” dust 
carried from the Sahara 


Desert by the wind. 


ENGINES BREATHE 


and dirt out of truck 

and bus crankcases. 
Engines last longer 
because abrasive grit 
can’t get in to harm 
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wracking noise from engine or com- 
pressor intake air is hushed—em- 
ployee efficiency increased—with Air- 
Maze filter-silencers on air intakes. 
Air-Maze filter-silencers are just one 
of hundreds of filter types designed 
by Air-Maze—the filter engineers. 


é a4 NOISE IT AROUND! Nerve- 
i 


WHETHER YOU build or use engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze engi- 
neered filter to serve you better. Representa- 
tives in all principal cities, or write Air-Maze 


Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
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she could send free-lance articles from 
Europe. After her first stories—on the rise 
of Fascism—The Times cabled her: “Send 
more.” She never stopped sending more. 
She interviewed almost every top Euro- 
pean statesman and, except for two war- 
time years, never missed a year criss- 
crossing thousands of miles through the 
Continent. Usually her husband, Francis 
McCormick, went along. 

Although she was almost constantly 
writing as a free-lance for The Times at 
home (on political conventions, foreign 
relations, etc.) and from abroad, she 
didn’t actually join its staff until 1936, 
and then at the top. She moved into a 
roomy, sunlit office on the sacrosanct 
tenth floor at 229 West 43rd Street as 
the only woman member of the daily’s 
policymaking editorial board. After that, 
besides her travels and_ thrice-weekly 
column, “Abroad,” she regularly wrote 
unsigned editorials. 

At home the McCormicks live quietly 
in a Manhattan hotel. She likes sym- 
phonies and detective stories (“the so- 
phisticated kind”). Modestly camera-shy, 
she balks at being interviewed and _ re- 
fuses to give Who’s Who in America a 
biography. Who’s Who dropped her 
name, then compromised by getting a 
sketch from her secretary. 

Anne O’Hare McCormick was under 
shell fire in the war and missed, by 
twenty minutes, being time-bombed in 
Jerusalem. When Hitler smashed the 
Locarno Pact, she was in the Rhineland. 
Since V Day she has toured Europe 
seven times, and last Christmas was her 
first at home since 1943. 

Nonetheless, she is a soft-spoken, grand- 
motherly woman who likes to minimize 
the dramatic. Once named “Woman of 
the Year,” she scoffed: “The emphasis 
was on the year, rather than on the per- 
son ... I have been moving around 
among thunderous events, and I have 
stolen some of the thunder.” 


Native’s Return 


So far as the National Military Estab- 
lishment was concerned, its file on 
Andrew Roth was shut last September. 


General MacArthur’s headquarters had ~° 


ruled that, under security regulations, he 
could not go to Japan as correspondent 
for The Nation. Precisely how Roth could 
endanger what “security,” the military 
wouldn't say. 

But so far as The Nation was concerned, 
the case still wasn’t closed. The non- 
Communist liberal weekly ranted against 
“military arrogance and dictatorship” and 
cried for “loudly voiced public indigna- 
tion.” The Nation got the indignation, 
but it was scarcely loudly voiced. Few 
dailies even mentioned the case. John 
and Mike Cowles’s Des Moines Register 
and Tribune called the ban “inexcusable 
censorship,” and only a smattering of 


papers bothered to nod in agreement. 
The Chicago Tribune was not one of 
them. It snapped that MacArthur’s “hos- 
pitality to the press does not necessarily 
extend to thieves.” In 1945 Roth, then a 
naval lieutenant, was accused of funnel- 
ing secret documents to an obscure, left- 
ish little magazine called Amerasia. The 
charges had been dropped, and the mili- 
tary insisted the incident had nothing to 
do with his being barred from Japan. 
What, then, were the security rules 
which the newsman couldn't meet? A 
30-year-old New Yorker who had 


studied the Far East ever since, at 12, he 





Andrew Roth: MacArthur said “no” 


first read Pearl Buck, Roth thought the 
real hitch was that he’d written a book 
in 1945 called “Dilemma in Japan,” crit- 
ical of some policies which MacArthur 
later followed. The New York Post 
joined in: “If a correspondent can be 
willfully and summarily barred from Ja- 
pan without even being told why he is 
unfit, no newspaperman can feel free to 
write independent copy there.” Yet the 
reporter. on roving assignments in the 
Orient for three years, had been vainly 
hammering the whole time on the door 
of Japan. Washington had cleared him, 
but not Tokyo. Last week The Nation, 
still determined, said that Andrew Roth, 
also still determined, was en route home 
to take up his fight in the United States. 


Star Dust 


“Are we really aware,” The Pensacola 
(Fla.) Journal asked itself, “of how many 
and how varied are the facets of Com- 
munism?” To point up that variety the 
paper tried a startlingly graphic gimmick 
on page | of one edition last week. It 
overprinted a tiny red star over each 
mention of such words as “Communist” 
and “subversive.” A crimson constellation 
of 37 stars crowded the page. 


. Newsweek, March 20, 1950 
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SUCH QUICK EASY CLEANING . . . practically no scrubbing 
... no fading of colors . . . no irritation for tender skins— 
sounds like a new and better soap, doesn’t it? But it isn’t 
soap at all! 


Now you can have a modern cleaner that removes dirt 
with unbelievable speed, yet is completely mild to the skin 
and to the sheerest fabrics. Modern cleaners carry the dirt 
away with them, and form no ring in the dishpan or tub. 


These new cleaners are made from organic chemicals. 
They are scientifically prepared to work equally well in 
soft, hard, even salt water. 


For washing dishes or clothes, for housecleaning. for in- 
dustrial uses, better cleaners are here right now—and they 
are improving every day. 


Today’s modern synthetic detergents are not soaps . 
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they are entirely different chemically, and work in a dif- 
ferent manner. 


The people of Union Carbide have a hand in making 
many of the organic chemicals that go into these modern, 
efficient cleaners. Producing better materials for science and 
industry—to aid in meeting the demand for better things 
and better performance—is the work of Union Carbide. 
FREE: If you would like to know more about 
many of the things you use every day. send for 
the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes.’” 
It tells how science and industry use LCC's 


Allovs, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases, and Plastics. 
Write for free Booklet A. 
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TO WATCH FOR ECONOMY in the new CHEVROLET *FONTIA 
engines, along with their stepped-up power, cars 
are run constantly at the GM Proving Ground with 
gasoline consumption measured by the ounce. 








TO LIFT AUTOMOTIV W » level: ' 

asthe Pane ~ pes pi So hye Ragu TO HELP MAKE HIGH-COMPRESSION engines that 

the deepest secrets of fuels, as well as metals and deliver smooth-running power, sensitive eyes, ears and 

finished engines. instruments study them in action, probing always for 
facts that lead to better performance. 


Key to purring power 


You'll find one of the big news stories for 1950 motoring right in General Motors engines. 
2 5 5 io) 


With high-compression performance, these power plants are designed to get 
the utmost out of today’s fuels. 





And this demonstrates the dramatic results that can come from constant striving 
to make things better. For it all grew out of a purposeful search in research, engineering 
and production—a search for more efficient automotive power. 


The end-results of this work are more and more horsepower per pound of engine—more 





and more mileage per gallon of gasoline—and smoother, longer-lasting engines. 


In short, you get power that adds a plus to GM value. Any dealer 
in GM cars can show you how and why. 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


ENERAL MOTORS 
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Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 








Seven New Budd Trains For Brazil 


On a midsummer day last Jan- 
uary, the S. S. Christen Smith 
arrived in the harbor of Rio de 
Janeiro with the final shipment 
of sixty-three all-stainless steel 
passenger cars built by The Budd 
Company, in Philadelphia, for 
the Central Railroad of Brazil. 
They have been assembled 
into seven 9-car trains to provide 
the capital with daylight and 
overnight sleeper service to cof- 
fee-rich Sao Paulo, and to Belo 
Horizonte, mining center for dia- 
monds, emeralds and the famous 
Brazilian tawny aquamarine. 
With the inauguration of 
these trains, Brazil and her visi- 
tors enjoy travel in the same kind 
of superlative equipment . . .din- 
ers, sleepers, coaches, observation 








cars... Which has added such 
lustre to many of our own coun- 
try’s blue ribbon trains. 

It proves again there are no 
geographical limitations on the 
desire for excellence, and that 
railroad maintenance and operat- 
ing economies are important to 
any owner, domestic or foreign. 
Like every Budd-built railway 
passenger car, these all-stainless 
steel Brazilian cars have been de- 
signed to achieve two objectives 
—attract traffic and earn a profit. 


The Budd Co., Phila., Detroit. 
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Cussedness in Cats 


Until they became neurotic, Dr. Jules 
Masserman’s test cats lived in idyllic 
peace and harmony. Almost without fric- 
tion, small groups welded themselves 
into well-ordered societies. The strongest 
ate first, while the weaker members 
waited their turns and even helped their 
dominant fellow cats by pressing the 
lever that dropped salmon-flavored pel- 
lets into the feed box. 

But Masserman, a Northwestern Univ- 
ersity professor who practices psychiatry 
on the side, disrupted this simple lire. By 
frustrating the cats with a blast of air 
across the nose just as they reached for 
the food, he made them neurotic. Some 
became spittingly and snarlingly aggres- 
sive. Others, made recessive, lapsed into 
kittenish helplessness. 

And neurotic they stayed unless they 
were treated by techniques strikingly 
similar to those used on human neuro- 
ses.* Writing _in last week’s Scientific 
American, Masserman reported that a 
long rest amid pleasant surroundings 
nearly always soothed anxiety, tension, 
and phobias. 

The neurotic patterns were prone to 
reappear, however, when the animal was 
returned to the laboratory. “To draw a 
human analogy, a soldier with severe 
‘combat fatigue’ may appear recovered 
after a rest in a base hospital, but unless 
his unconscious attitudes are altered, his 
reactions to latent anxiety recur cumula- 
tively when he is returned to the locale 
of his conflicts.” 

Masserman feels that his studies sug- 


*For news of human neuroses, see Medicine. 
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Rafferty and aide use mathematics to solve doctors’ dilemmas 


gest strongly that “hostilities among hu- 
man beings also spring from the frus- 
trations and anxiety-ridden inhibitions 
of their persistently barbaric culture—not, 
as Sigmund Freud believed, from an 
inborn, suicidal ‘death instinct.’ 

“If aggression is truly innate, we should 
perhaps join Freud and some of his dis- 
ciples in resigning ourselves, with apoc- 
alyptic erudition, to our inevitable self- 
destruction But if aggression is simply a 
blindly destructive reaction to miscon- 
ceived threats, then it could be dissi- 
pated by the abolition of the tragic wants 
and anxieties that underlie the individual 
and mass neuroses and psychoses of 
mankind.” 





Cat in process of being made neurotic by a surprise in the food box 
Newsweek, March 20, 1950 


Short Cut 


It is small wonder that less than a score 
of scientific teams in the United States 
are working with biometrics—the rela- 
tively new mathematical approach to 
biology and medicine. For biometricians 
must be expert in both biological re- 
search and higher mathematics. 

Last week Dr. James A. Rafferty told 
how this new approach works and what 
it can achieve. Since July 1947, when he 
was a year out of medical school, Raff- 
erty has headed the biometrics depart- 
ment at the Air Force’s School of Aviation 
Medicine at Randolph Field, Texas. 

The main purpose of biometrics is to 
save time and money in the laboratory. 
Because any two bodies, animal or hu- 
man, react so differently, it is almost 
impossible to judge when a given bio- 
logical theory has been conclusively 
proved or disproved. The result is that 
researchers must gather mountains of 
experimental data to prove even simple 
points. By planning tests and interpreting 
results mathematically biometricians cut 
the laboratory work to an irreducible 
minimum and eliminate uncertainty. 

Houses for Cave Men: Rafferty said, 
for example: “It is common knowledge 
that if one sits long enough in a draft he 
is likely to take a cold. But how many 
decades or even centuries did it take 
mankind to learn this? Had they known 
of biometrics in the Stone Age, the Nean- 
derthal Man could have had benefit of 
this knowledge in the course of a few 
months, or at best, years. It might have 
prodded him into building houses several 
thousand years before he did.” 

In current practice a medical re- 
searcher with a theory to be tested states 
his case to a biometrician. Briefly, the 
biometrician first finds out whether the 
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theory is even subject to logical proof. If 
it is, he prescribes the experiments and 
estimates how much laboratory work will 
be necessary to establish the truth or 
falsity of the theory. 

Rafferty and his assistants have ap- 
plied biometrics to more than a hundred 
research projects. But the work is piling 
up faster than they can handle it. One 
important job on the waiting list is to find 
out why some men can live longer than 
others at high altitudes. Making men 
immune to altitude or suggesting why 
some of them are immune is right up the 
alley of the biometrician. 

“We still have a lot to learn” Rafferty 
admitted, “for biometrical methods are 
still far behind those needed to construct 
and analyze satisfactorily some of the 
simpler medical problems.” Nonetheless, 
he is convinced that biometrics is fast 
becoming the “jet power” of medical and 
biological research. 


Oysters, Unlimited 


Before the white man came to Amer- 
ica, inland Indians used to summer on 
the Maine coast, subsisting mainly on 
oysters. All that remains today of those 
once vast oyster beds are occasional 
heaps of sun-bleached shells. 

In the 1880s more than 12,000 men in 
Virginia alone were busy scooping oys- 
ters from Chesapeake Bay. By 1949 the 
number of oystermen had dropped to 
2,500. The total annual oyster harvest in 
the bay had slipped from more than 
20,000,000 bushels to less than 8,000,000. 

These and other of America’s richest 
oyster regions, built up through geologic 
ages, have been despoiled. Profligate 
harvesting and smothering silt deposited 
by rivers (owing to man-made erosion 
on shore) have been chiefly to blame. 

Conservation: From the waters of 
Long Island’s inner bays (Great Peconic, 
Little Peconic, and Gardiners), however, 
this week oysters were being dredged 
in record numbers. (Mid-Lent is always 
the top of the oyster-shipping season.) 
Yet despite the heavy harvest there will 
be plenty of Long Island oysters for 
years—forever, if the growers continue 
their careful conservation program. 

It works like this. In June or July 
“breeding” oysters in warm, shallow (10 
feet) waters off the coast of Connecticut 
send up clouds of egg and sperm cells, 
which unite on the surface, forming mi- 
croscopic spawn. For ten days the spawn 
swim free, settling slowly to the bottom. 
There they attach themselves to “cultch” 
—empty oyster shells thoughtfully strewn 
in advance by the growers. 

In August or September the young 
oysters, now grown to thumbnail size, are 
transplanted to Long Island Bay waters 
15 to 25 feet deep. After two years they 
are moved to deeper water (40 to 50 
feet), and a year later given a final home 


at 60 to 75 feet. When they are five to 
seven years old they are marketed. 

Frequent moving spreads the bivalves 
out so that each has a good chance to 
shape up plump. And a careful balance 
between the oysters spawned and those 
harvested insure the Long Island oyster 
growers a steady inventory. 


Trapping Sunlight 


As any sun-broiled fisherman can tes- 
tify, water reflects a lot of sunlight. 

Chemists of Palestine Potash, Ltd., 
were dismayed when they calculated 
just how much sunlight was reflected 
from the evaporating pans in which they 
concentrate briny Dead Sea water. About 
35 per cent of the total radiant energy 
was being wasted—bouncing off either 
the water’s surface or the white salt-en- 
crusted bottoms of the pans. 

Last week the magazine Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry revealed how the 
Palestine Potash scientists had trapped 
the elusive sunlight and thereby stepped 
up production of fertilizer, magnesium, 
and bromine from brine. 

They had simply poured a little green 
dye into the evaporating pans, only a 
gallon of dye to every 300,000 gallons 
of water. Thus colored, the water ab- 
sorbed 30 per cent more sun-energy. 
Since evaporation had been speeded, 
proportionately less brine was lost through 
leaks and the salts were less contam- 
inated by dust and dirt. The dye, known 
as naphthoi green, is harmless, and so little 
is used that it doesn’t stain the potash. 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
Baby TV:Darting germsenlarged 
under a microscope were tele- 
vised with RC A’s new industrial- 
educational unit at last week's 
Institute of Radio Engineers New 
York exhibit. Camera [A] and 
monitor-power supply [B] may 
cost a record-low $6,000, stand- 
ard receiver [C| not included. 
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“You say lm 


selling 


ydrochloric 


Acid?” 


Yes, Mr. Station Attendant, the chances are that the 
anti-knock gasoline you pump depends for its manu- 
facture on hydrochloric acid. 














Indeed, hydrochloric acid contributes to most of the 
gasoline that is sold. Greater quantities of gas and oil 
are made possible through the action of hydrochloric 
acid in opening oil bearing rock formations, in literally 
thousands of oil wells throughout the country. 





Hydrochloric acid also serves modern industry in 
other ways: in the descaling of industrial heat exchange 
equipment; for refining ore; and for cleaning under- 
ground pipelines. And it is also used in the pickling 
and cleaning of metal products. 


Your stake in hydrochloric acid is probably bigger than 
you ever imagined. Undoubtedly at one time or another 
you have been a Dow customer for this product, 
at least indirectly. For Dow is a major producer of 
hydrochloric acid. 








THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


or contact the nearest DOW branch office 





Atlanta 3, Ga. New York 20, N. Y. 

a — Philadelphia 2, Penn. 
icago 3, lil. : 

Cleveland 13, Ohio Riakewe, 

Detroit 2, Mich. San Francisco 4, Calif, 

Houston 2, Texas Seattle 1, Wash. 

Los Angeles 14, Calif. Washington 5, D. C. 





Dow Chemical of Canada, Ltd. 


Dow is prepared to serve your hydrochloric acid needs. To insure 
adequate distribution Dow recently added to its fleet four 225 
thousand gallon capacity barges to transport hydrochloric acid 
from Dow’s Freeport, Texas plant up the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers to Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DOW also produces—A wide range of industrial 
chemicals including glycols, solvents, caustic soda, 
pharmaceutical chemicals, agricultural chemicals, 
magnesium, plastics, and many other basic chemical 
products. 












Goodby forever to 
garbage this new 





electric way/ 


WONDERFUL NEW GENERAL ELECTRIC DISPOSALL® CAN BE 


Qe ommenceae 








1. So Easy! After scraping food waste 
into drain opening, you lock protecting 
cover with a twist to the left. Messy food 
wastes are out of sight, out of mind! 





3. This G-E “‘Wonder” appliance elim- 
inates messy, pesty garbage—the modern, 
sanitary, General Electric way. Works 
equally well with sewer or septic tank! 


QUICKLY, EASILY INSTALLED IN MOST ANY PLUMBING SYSTEM! 


2. Now turn on cold water! This starts 
action in Disposall hidden below. All food 
wastes are shredded into tiny bits—then 
flushed away to sewer or septic tank. 


THE DISPOSALL 
IS G-E DEPENDABLE! 


15 years of G-E pioneering has made the 
Disposall as DEPENDABLE as only a 
G-E appliance can be. For the average 
family, the cost for an entire month of 
operation is just a few pennies. 


So why put up with the nuisance of 
garbage any longer? This G-E “Wonder” 
is a modern “MUST”! Simply look up 
your retailer in the phone book under 
“Garbage Disposal Equipment.” 

Do it today! He'll be happy to give you 
a demonstration of the wonderful new 
G-E Disposall! General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


@ DISPOSALL 


DISPOSALL MEANS GOOD-BY TO GARBAGE— AUTOMATICALLY ! 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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— TRANSITION — 


Born: To Mrs. Lester Harvie, 36, 92- 
pound wife of a Jonesville, La., fisherman, 
triplets, Jopre LEE, 5 pounds, born March 
7,.Jutm Far, 6 pounds, March 8, and 
Jupy Mar, 7 pounds, March 9. Mrs. 
Hardie’s only comment: “I’m a little tired.” 


Engaged: Caro. ANN Paicnr, 21, Stam- 
ford, Conn., girl acquitted of killing her 
cancer-doomed father (NEwsweEEk, Feb. 
20), and Rosert ANDERSON, 23, engi- 
neering student at New England Col- 
lege, Henniker, N. B. 


Married: James A, FARLEY JR., 21, son 
of the former Postmaster General, and 





Mirror 


Jim Farley Jr. takes a bride 





Patricia LouisE Ditton, 19, in New 
York, March 11. 


Retiring: On her 75th birthday, March 
7, Rep. Mary T. Norton, Democrat, of 
New Jersey, announced that she would 
not seek reelection. A congresswoman for 
25 years, Mrs. Norton headed the House 
Labor Committee from 1937 to 1947. 


Died: Lew Lenr, 54, slapstick newsreel 
commentator (“Monkeys is*der cwaziest 
people”); after long illness, in Broo!line, 
Mass., March 6. 

>The Rev. Ropert ANDERSON JARDINE, 
72, who married the Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor in 1937; after long illness, in 
Bedford, England, March 10. 

> Sip SILVERMAN, 51, son of the late 
Sime Silverman, and publisher, since 
1931, of the weekly theatrical magazine 
Variety; after a long illness, in Harrison, 
N. Y., March 10. 

> Brock PEMBERTON, 64, Broadway pro- 
ducer for 30 years (“Kiss The Boys Good- 
bye,” “Harvey”); a heart attack, in New 
York, March 11. 

> AntHuR J. Dempster, 63, University 
of Chicago physicist who discovered 
Uranium 235; of a heart attack, in 
Stuart, Fla., March 11. 

> Hernricu L. Mann, 79, writer (“Pro- 
fessor Unrat,” “Lidice”), and brother of 
novelist Thomas Mann; of a heart attack, 
in Los Angeles, March 12. 
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First of the Fine Cars in Value 


_— there anyone with 
soul so satiated he would 
quarrel with that? 


Would he deny men the excite- 
ment of the chase—the thrill of 
a slam, bid and made — of a 
canvasback caught truly in the 
sights? 


Is there no human gain in a chip 
shot plunked sweetly in the cup 
—the soul-stirring lift of a ski- 
slope racing past you—or the 
heady feeling that’s yours at the 
wheel of acar like ROADMASTER? 


We believe there is—so we built 


Whew Setter automobiles one Built Buick will build thew 


This is the stunning ROADMASTER Riviera, model 76R, 





with push-button control of windows and front-seat adjustment. 


A men has a right to exnettement 


this Buick big in roominess and 
size and impressive bearing. 


And most of all, we made it big 
in agile action. 


In the sure steadiness of its 
superb ride. In the suave smooth- 
ness of its Dynaflow Drive.* In 
the breath-taking response of its 
152-hp Fireball valve-in-head 
straight-eight engine that’s lord 
and master of every hill and 
highway, yet ever your obedient 
servant. 


Go see ROADMASTER at your 


Buick dealer’s. Its looks alone 


*Standard on all ROADMASTERS, optional at 
extra cost on SUPER and SPECIAL series. 


bring on excitement—an excite- 
ment considerably heightened 
by actual road demonstration, 
and the lower-than-expected 
price tags worn here. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


RIVIERA 





Your Key to 
Greater Value 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Monday evening. 
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What to Do About the Old Folks 


Are old-age pensions coming for every- 
body? If so, will they be managed by the 
government, by private industry, or both? 
Following is the first of two articles re- 
porting on a survey of the subject by 
NewsweEEk editors and staff writers. The 
second will appear next week. 


Last year mighty Joe Mazarac laid his 
hand on the nation’s economy and left a 
mark that will last for generations. 

In itself, what Joe, the legendary steel- 
worker, did was simple. Through’ his 
union—and with the assistance of a Presi- 
dential fact-finding board—he coaxed and 
coerced his employers into guaranteeing 
him an old-age pension. At 65, on com- 
pletion of 25 years’ service, Joe and all 
other steelworkers will receive $100 a 


month for the rest of their lives. Part of 
this will be Federal social-security pay- 
ments; but the steel companies will kick 
in whatever additional amount is re- 
quired to bring the total to a minimum of 
$100 a month. 

The implications of Joe’s handiwork, 
however, are awesome. The $100-a- 
month pension pattern is sweeping the 
auto, glass, oil, and rubber industries; it 
promises to become .a national pattern. 
United States industry is being forced to 
assume a mortgage on its future, the size 
and effect of which are still a matter of 
speculation. 

There is already a bountiful harvest of 
dire predictions. Prophets are forecast- 


58 


‘cent 


ing that the pension load will be more 
than industry can bear, and that even if 
pensions are paid, rising prices will wipe 
out their real purchasing power. Others 
predict that idle funds, piling up in pen- 
sion reserves, will hopelessly tangle the 


nation’s financia) machinery, perhaps 
causing a recession or even a severe de- 
pression. 


At the other extreme, some see the 
pension drive as a reasonable and de- 
sirable solution to a pressing social prob- 
lem. The difficulties, they believe, can 
be ironed out as they arise. 

The Puzzler: Behind the pension 
controversy is a basic problem: how to 
take care of the aged in an industrial 
society. We, the people of the United 
States, are growing older. In 1920 there 





International 


Even these residents of an old folks’ home say “life begins at 70” 


were only 5,000,000 people in the coun- 
try who were 65 years old or older. To- 
day there are 11,500,000 and they 
represent some 7% per cent of our total 
population. By 1980 we may have as 
many as 19,000,000 oldsters or about 
11% per cent of the population. 

A declining birth rate and the triumphs 
of medical science in prolonging human 
life have created new social problems. 
Infant mortality has been sharply re- 
duced; typhoid fever has been virtually 
wiped out. Tuberculosis, pneumonia, and 
influenza have been reduced 80 per 
since 1900. Children’s diseases, 
once devastating killers, have been mini- 
mized. 


In the course of the last half century 
the average man’s life expectancy has 
been stretched seventeen years. In 1900, 
a young man of 18 had only one chance 
in two of living until he was 65. Today 
there are two chances in three that he 
will see his 65th birthday and face the 
problem of life as an old man. If he lives 
to be 65, his life expectancy beyond that 
date is about 13 years. A woman who 
reaches 65 can expect to live about 15 
years longer. 

A national trend from farm to city—as 
well as the increasing tempo of modern 
mass production—has complicated the 
old-age problem. In 1900 only 40 per 
cent of the people lived in towns and 
cities. Now the city-dwelling population 
exceeds 60 per cent. On the farm; the 
older worker could easily be fitted into 
tasks suited to his limited strength and 
more leisurely pace. In industry it is more 
difficult; one slow man may hinder many 
others. Only a few companies have yet 
made scientific studies of where older 
workers can best be employed. 

Farm living conditions were simpler, 
too. There was far more room in the old 
farmhouse than there is in the modern 
apartment. Old folks, once welcomed, 
are now a burden to the family with 
limited quarters. 

Self Aid? What are the chances of a 
person 65 or more years old taking care 
of himself? Judged by the experience of 
our present 11,500,000 oldsters, they are 
not very good. According to recent sur- 
veys, almost half of them suffer some de- 
gree of economic hardship. 

Theoretically, a man during his work- 
ing years should pile up a surplus ade- 
quate to carry him through retirement. 
But, in 1948, only about 1,500,000 of 
those 65 and over could support them- 
selves on income from investments and 
savings. About 3,500,000 had no in- 
comes; another 4,500,000 had incomes 
of less than $1,000 a year. Only 1,500,- 
000 received social-security pensions; 
2,500,000 got old-age-assistance pay- 
ments. Chances of employment are poor. 
Even at the peak of the war effort only 
one-third of the people 65 and over were 
employed, many of them on farm jobs. 

This is the problem to which pensions 
are a possible answer. And there are still 
many who feel that they are, at best, a 
poor solution. They see government or 
company pensions as just another step 
toward socialism. It means that the in- 
dividual no longer looks to his own re- 
sources for survival. Instead he relies 
wholly upon the state or his employer. 
Such a situation, some believe, will in- 
evitably undermine individual initiative 
and freedom. 

Others believe that pensions are the 
most desirable solution. J.W. Myers, pen- 
sion expert of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, recommends that compul- 
sory Federal pensions be extended to 
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YOU WOULDN'T BUY A WATCH 
THIS WAY... 





Why buy lubrication in bits and pieces? 





Correct Lubrication is a lot more than just drops of oil 
and dabs of grease. 


It’s knowledge of your machines and their exact lubri- 
cation needs. It’s the right lubricant, applied the right way. 
It’s engineering service that helps you create one unified 
lubrication program throughout your plant. 


With Socony-Vacuum, you get... 


1. A study of all your machine lubrication requirements. 
2. Recommendations of the right lubricants. 

3. Engineering counsel on special problems. 

4. Help on reclamation, storage, handling of lubricants. 
5. Continued cooperation with Plant Personnel. 

6. Reports on progress and results. 

Call your Socony-Vacuum Representative today! Get this 


program started in your plant...to assure more continuous 
production, lower maintenance costs. 





’ io * 





SOCONY-VACUUM 


ARCO 


Lubricants 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
Chuect Lidice 


WORLD'S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 
AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 








SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 




















Barman 
ina 
Bottle 


(HUGH 
BLINE) 


will 
help 
you 
make 
perfect 
drinks! 





€ Serve better cocktails, 
with less work. Made of the 
finest liquors by cocktail 
specialists. Ready mixed. 


No fuss. No waste. Just stir 
with ice and serve. 

TIGHT KINDS 

MANHATTAN, 65 proof 

Dry MARTINI, 65 proof 
GIBSON, very dry Martini, 79 proof 
Sipe Car, 60 proof 

DAIQUIRI, 60 proof 
OLD-FASHIONED, 70 proof 
WHISKEY Sour, 60 proof 
STINGER, 65 proof 


HEUBLEINS 
COCKTAI is 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn.® 
60 
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cover all gainfully employed.* At present 
only 35,000,000 of our 60,000,000 work 
force are covered by social security. 
Federal pensions, says Myers, should 
provide a basic minimum layer of secur- 
ity for old age, with private pension 
programs taking care of needs above the 
minimum level. 

The fact is that very few have the earn- 
ing power, the will power, or the fore- 
sight to lay aside enough to make them 
independent in their old age. Compul- 
sory pensions are a good way of forcing 
them to do so. Even though the employer 





But instead of decreasing, old-age-assis- 
tance payments have mounted steadily, 
rising from $430,000,000 in 1939 to more 
than $1,300,000,000 last year. 

If we do not develop a better pension 
system, these payments—little more than 
organized charity—will continue to mush- 
room. Originally, the Federal govern- 
ment matched state old-age grants dollar 
for dollar up to $15 « month. Since then, 
however, the Federal contribution has 
been upped three times. The Federal 
government now puts up $15 for the first 


$5 contributed by the state and matches 
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At 74, Fred Eagen punches out for good to live on his Ford pension 


may pay the bill tor private pensions, it 
is the public who ultimately pays the 
cost in the form of higher prices. The 
cost of pensions, like any other cost, must 
“more often than not be passed -along in 
the price of the product. 

If we don’t start a pension system, pen- 
sion advocates point out, we may have to 
handle the problem in some less desirable 
fashion. We cannot duck it. If old people 
cannot take care of themselves, we are 
not going to let them starve. We are 
going to have to foot the bill in one 
form or another. 

The Publie’s Position: Lack of ade- 
quate pensions (present social-security 
payments average only $26 a month) has 
forced a sharp increase in Federal and 
state payments for old-age assistance. 
Under the original Social Security law, 
old-age assistance payments were sup- 
posedly temporary. They were to help 
handle the situation only until retiring 
workers had been able to build up ade- 
quate pensions under a new program. 








*Harvard Business Review, March 1950. 





the state dollar tor dollar on the next $30. 

This system is open to wide abuse. 
Each state has a right to certify the need 
for old-age assistance, and by paying an 
aged citizen $5, the state can get him 
$15 in Federal funds. It leaves the state 
little incentive to keep such expenditures 
under control. As a result, in Louisiana, 
eight out of every ten persons over 65 
are receiving old-age assistance. The av- 
erage for the country as a whole is less 
than one out of four. 

Vote From Big Business: The beliet 
that pensions may be a reasonable an- 
swer to the old-age problem is not limited 
to professional “do-gooders.” C.E. Wilson, 
president of General Motors Corp., re 
cently observed: “I think we should keep 
in mind that we are talking about some 
measure of economic security in old age 
for the millions of our fellow citizens who 
are the real producers of the nation and 
who are willing to work for the things 
they would like to have, among which is 
an old-age pension.” 

Wilson also believes the country can 
stand the cost of pensions without lower- 


* Newsweek, March 20, 1950 























Great Trains of America—Eastbound “Rocket” skirting Pikes Peak, Colorado JAF 





When a fast Rock Island “Rocket 
Freight” Diesel goes to work, it stays 
on the job more than 92% of the time 
—a record impossible for Diesels a few 
years ago. Then, sticking rings and 
* fe us vat ovr ye Y/ gummed parts quickly sapped their 
power and efficiency until Standard of 
California invented a new kind of lu- 


DIESEL ENGINE LUBRICATING OIL bricant, RPM DELO Oil. It keeps sticky 


Rock 


The key that unlocked this Rocket’s power 


lacquer off engine parts, prevents jam- 
ming of piston rings and wear on 
cylinder walls and bearings— helps 
Diesels run up to a quarter-million 
miles without overhaul. RPM DELO oil 
resists oxidation, keeps contaminants 
dispersed, stops corrosion, foaming. In- 
creasing Diesel efficiency everywhere, it 
is a prime favorite of American industry. 


From the laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 
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French Riviera’s Continental gayety 
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A picturesque Egyptian felucca plies the River Nile at Cairo 


} - prnabe one of the most fascinating, colorful and well-balanced itin- 
eraries ever offered — with 26 days in the Mediterranean. 
This is the trip you'll decide upon —if you like the unusual, the rare 
events in travel. In any season, a trip of a lifetime! Se 
Thebes in Egypt offers fascinating relics 


An opportunity to see the smart Riviera ... glorious Italy ... 
PI y 8 ious It ly such as this hand-hewn head of Ramses I! 


Egypt’s Sphinx and pyramids . . . Lebanon, scene of Biblical history 
... Greece with her awe-inspiring masterpieces and monuments. . 
d . . ; Photographs by Ivan Dmitri. 
You call at Marseilles, Naples, Alexandria, Beirut, Piraeus, Leghorn, 
° 4 > ee > : 1 
Genoa on this matchless round-trip of the new ‘4 Aces”. These modern — oe 22% —_ 
air-conditioned liners are the result of years of American Export plan- satoponnened ane “Coustintlen’, wit 


ning to assure your comfort, pleasure and safety at sea she new “4 Aces” forming the only trans. 
8 " y » pics aeey : atlantic fleet of completely air-conditioned 


All staterooms are convertible for comfortable living, day or night passenger vessels, 
—a distinctive American Export feature. Private bathrooms. Tiled 
swimming pools... sundecks . . . superb cuisine. One class only — 
First Class. Every other Tuesday from New York. 

Also large modern American liner LAGUARDIA in monthly service 
direct to Italy, Greece and Israel. 


Your travel agent can aid you—Consult him or 


AMERICAN Export LINES 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 





MODERN AMERICAN LIVING AT SEA 





BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA * BALTIMORE * WASHINGTON * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES * PORTLAND * SEATTLE * VANCOUVER 
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ing its standard of living. Ht says: “Effi- 
cient business administration and ever- 
improving technology, if not interfered 
with, will make it possible in the next 
ten years to underwrite minimum pen- 
sions without increasing current working 
hours or decreasing the purchasing 
power of an hour’s labor.” 

Many pension experts agree with Wil- 
son. They say the country can provide 
minimum pensions of $100 a month for 
industrial workers without bankrupting 
the nation, impairing living standards, or 
ballooning prices. Marginal companies, 
they agree, will have difficulty meeting 


Myers wants-all workers covered 


the cost. It is harder for the small outfit 
which cannot afford pension experts and 
which is harder pressed for capital. But 
ultimately, pension costs will be included 
in the price structure. This should help to 
ease the burden, although maintaining 
pension payments during recessions will 
still be a problem. 

The Cests: No one knows how much 

pensions «will cost; even the best actuarial 
estimates are subject to wide errors. 
Nevertheless, the present program of 
$100 a month does not appear to. be an 
intolerable burden. 
' Thé new, expanded social-security pro- 
gram passed by the House of Represent- 
ativés (H.R. 6000) and now before the 
Senate will cost about 6% per cent of 
payrolls by 1970. This bill would increase 
| nefits an average of 70 per cent, raising 
the maximum individual old-age benefit 
from $45 a month to $64 a month. The 
cost of private pensious to supplement 
these and bring the total pension to $100 
a month would probably cost another 
6 per cent of payrolls.* 

Putting these two together, the total 
cost of $100-a-month pensions falls some- 
where in the neighborhood of 12% per 
cent of payrolls. 

This load will not be assumed all at 
once. Federal social-security payments, 


*On a funded basis. 
Newsweek, March 20. 1950 
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. 
Paddle off into a land AM 


o'lakes... and of big, 
hard-hitting beauties: salmon, 
trout, bass, musky 


Visit the ancient fishing ports, play on the 
sweeping, sandy beaches of Canada's 
picturesque Atlantic provinces. 


Get camera shots of wild life, relax and 
play in the green, inviting spaces of Canada’s 
great National Parks, 


Whether it’s travel you want 

or relaxation, you’ll find them 

in Canada’s great outdoors and in her 
friendly cities. Recapture the colour of the 
past in storied countrysides, cruise scenic 
coasts and mighty waterways, stop at 
‘‘top’’ resorts or comfortable cabin 
colonies, where all Nature calls you to 
swim and suntan, sail and golf and 
ride. Write for information or use the 
coupon below. 


7 VACATION POINTERS —ALL 
POINTING TO CANADA IN 1950 


1. New, interesting—‘‘foreign’’ atmosphere. 2. A 
million square miles of scenic 
playground. 3. Friendly cities, 
hospitable people. 4. Friends 
and relatives waiting to 
welcome you. 5. Lots to do— 
sports, recreation, sightseeing. 
6. Near—easy to get to— no 
border “‘red tape’. 7. Your 
vacation dollar buys more, 
goes further. 

NO PASSPORT NEEDED 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 


Ottawa, Canada D. Leo Dolan, Director 


Please send me your illustrated book, 
**CANADA, VACATIONS UNLIMITED’”’ 


011245042 (PLEASE PRINT 
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2000 modern rooms 


at sensible rates — 
all with radio, many 
with TELEVISION 


ON TIMES SQUARE 
AT RADIO CITY 


HOTEL ‘iscx" 
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BING & BING INC. MANAGEMENT 
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——— Magnavox makes more 


of its component parts than do most 
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can build better value into its 
instruments. Priced from $199.50. 


The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
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now 3 per cent of payrolls, are scheduled 
to increase gradually over the next 
twenty years. Furthermore, most private 
plans now being started are commencing 
on a pay-as-you-go basis under which 
initial pension expenses are very low. 

If the load is imposed gradually, in- 
creased industrial productivity should 
absorb much of the cost. Over the last 
40 years productivity has increased about 
2 per cent a year. If this rate continues, 
the cost of $100-a-month pensions should 
be largely offset within the ten-year 
period predicted by Wilson. 

But there are several very important 
conditions. The first is that labor be satis- 
fied with present wage scales while the 
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Wilson of GM favors pensions 


cost of pensions is being absorbed. The 
increased productivity of industry can- 
not be used to finance pensions and wage 
increases at the same time. Otherwise 
rising prices will begin to cut the buying 
power of wages and pensions alike. 

The second is that government spend- 
ing be kept under control. If we are 
going to improve the lot of retired per- 
sons without hurting our ‘standard of 
living, can we at the same time adopt 
expansive schemes for public health, vet- 
erans benefits, education, public roads, 
and the like? The chances are that we 
cannot afford everything at once. If we 
try to get it, skyrocketing prices are likely 
to rob pensions of their value. A nation- 
wide pension program gives everyone a 
personal interest in sound government 
finance and a stable price level. 

The third condition is that industry be 
encouraged to expand and increase its 
productivity. Only through greater pro- 
ductivity can we pay the cost of pensions 
without feeling it. Today there are eight 
people of working age for every person 
65 or older. Twenty-five years from now 
there may be only five active workers 
for each aged person. The only solution 
is increased efficiency; to get it industry 
will need the cooperation of both gov- 
ernment and labor. 


Newsweek, March 20, 1950 




















NYLON MAKES NEW BELT ts 250% STRONGER 


Also provides more flexibility... easier training... 
carries heavier tonnage...is easier to repair 


y HERE A 2,300 FOOT cotton-nylon belt 
system is moving more than 700 tons of ore per hour. 
Use of nylon in combination with cotton yarns makes 
possible a greater number of fabric plies which increases 
overall belt strength by as much as 250 per cent. 
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THE SERVICE REQUIRED of conveyor beltings in this mining region 


demands a thick belt with great elasticity and high abrasion 
resistance. Despite its thickness this “‘U.S.’’ Belt has greater 


KNOWN AS STYLE YN, this belt has been specially designed to 
accelerate the ever-expanding scope of mechanization, making 


possible longer centers and higher lifts resulting in ever-increas- 
flexibility, to conform more easily to path and contour of ing economies. In speed and facility of repairs this belt is 
idler pulleys. This increases tonnage, reduces spillage. unequaled in its class. 


If you have any problem involving conveyor belting, 
talk it over with our engineers. They will gladly work — 4 DEVELOPMENT oF 





with your own men in advising, planning or executing 
any job. Write Mechanical Goods Division, U.S. Rubber 
Company, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20,N. YY. 
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Priming Hinted as Concern Mounts 


A statistical index that belonged to 
an unpleasant past reared its troublesome 
head last week: The Census Bureau an- 
nounced that unemployment in February 
reached a nine-year peak. It totaled 
4,684,000, which was 204,000 more than 
a month ago and 1,463,000 greater than 
the same time last year. 

The proportion of unemployed was 
not top-heavy—7.6 per cent of the labor 
force, compared with 5.3 per cent in 
February 1949. There were no bread- 
lines or unemployed demonstrations. As 
might be expected, the Communists sent 
a self-styled Provisional Committee of 
Unemployed to picket New York's City 





to absorb some of these, but it couldn’t 
keep up. 

Leon Keyserling, acting chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, spelled out the danger and the so- 
lution; “We must maintain an expanding 
economy. It is an imperative ... If the 
economy does not expand, the level of 
unemployment constantly rises and the 
level of nonutilization of plant and equip- 
ment and business resources constantly 
rises. The United States economy ... has 
to expand in order to stand still.” Last 
week, pointing to 1948 “as the most 
prosperous year we ever had” Keyserling 
warned: “If you have the same economic 


Newsweek— Ed Wergeles 


Index of unemployment: Full benches in employment agencies 


Hall; when Mayor O’Dwyer refused to 
see a delegation, The Daily Worker 
screamed in ecstatic indignation. But this 
was just a routine Red theatrical. 

The figures were involved. For in the 
same January-February period when un- 
employment increased, the number of 
employed also grew — by approximately 
6,000. And while the February 1950 
unemployed were 45 per cent greater in 
number than a year ago, this primarily 
represented an increase in the labor 
force. Actually there were onlv 215,000 
fewer employed. 

What, then, had happened? Primarily, 
the labor force was growing faster than 
the number of jobs. In the past year 
alone, the number of employment seek- 
ers had jumped by 1,100,000. There 
were the usual high-school and college 
graduates out hunting, swelled by ex- 
GI's who had finished their “bill-of- 
rights” schooling, plus an increasing pro- 
portion (32 per cent compared with 28 
per cent in 1940) of married women 
bent on working. The economy was able 
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level in 1954 as in 1948, you could have 
10,000,000 unemployed.” 


There was an additional reason tor” 


the unemployment rise: The huge invest- 
ment in new plant and equipment was 
finally paying off; the United States was 
becoming increasingly able to produce 
more goods with fewer hands. The 1949 
output of goods and services was about 
$259,000,000,000, the same as it had 
been in 1948 (adjusting for price differ- 
ences). But in 1949 American industry 
produced that amount with 3 per cent 
fewer workers. And that was only the 
beginning. 

Last week, what would be called the 
American crisis of expansion began show- 
ing some of its effects in the form of a 
hard core of unemployed. The number 
of those jobless for fifteen weeks o1 
longer rose to 1,100,000 from 940,000 
in January. Unemployment-insurance out 
lays in January reached new highs. By 
the end of 1949, some 2,000,000 jobless 
had exhausted their insurance benefits 
and 800,000 of these were still without 


work. There was an increase in what the 
government called “very substantial '=bor 
surplus areas”—polite nomenclature for 
parts of the nation where twelve or more 
out of every 100 workers were without 
jobs. In January alone, seven new areas 
were added to the critical list,* while 
three old-timers were taken off. At the 
end of the month the count of distressed 
areas stood at 43. 


Significance-- 


For the moment, the Administration 
has no seady-made solution, but is oper- 
ating instead in the atmosphere of its 
newly acquired olive-branch-to-industry 
policy. The Council of Economic Ad- 
visers says the answer to rising unemploy- 
ment lies in,expanding American econ- 
omy to $300,000,000,000 annually in the 
next four to five years. But beyond hon- 
eyed words it apparently has little plan 
for securing these objectives. 

The Administration does urge business 
to pursue a price policy which will 
broaden the mass market for its products. 
It feels that in the fields of autos and 
houses, price cuts are needed to sustain 
and increase demand. It also wants busi- 
ness to invest boldly without fear of re- 
cession or unemployment. If business be- 
comes too cautious, the very downturn 
it fears will be accelerated. 

However, industry leaders retort that 
Washington is not willing to post those 
guarantees about taxes and the rate of 
investment return that would tempt nerv 
ous capital. They add that Administra- 
tion stalwarts are stil) busily pursuing 
antitrust investigations and belaboring the 
steel industry for its prosperity, and they 
wonder how such tactics are calculated 
to stimulate capital expansion. Moreover, 
they ask, if the Administration is so 
anxious to stimulate business, why doesn’t 
it pressure Congress to reduce excises on 
luggage, furs, jewelry, cosmetics and re- 
store these moribund industries? * 

It is doubtful whether continued rises 
in unemployment and renewed need for 
stimulating industry expansior would 
bring more than a trace of these changes 
desired by business. Far more likely is 
a return to orthodox Fair Deal thinking 
like pump priming, larger government 
appropriations, and the like. 

Labor Secretary Tobin—some of whose 
people frankly forecast 5,000,00( to 
6,000,000 unemployed later this year—is 
already pressing hard for works projects 





*The seven new areas added to the critical list: 
Toledo, Ohio; Cairo, Ill.; Huntington, W. Va.; 
Bennington, Vt.; Atlantic City,; Upper Peninsula 
Iron Area and Upper Peninsula Lumber Area, Mich. 
The three removed: New Britain, Conn.; Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Silver City, N. M. The 39 long-time surplus 
labor areas: Jasper, Ala.; San Diego, Calif; Bridge- 
port, Bristol, Danielson, Meriden, and New London- 
Groton. Conn.; Crab Orchard and Mount Vernon, 
Ill., Clinton and Terre Haute, Ind.; Leavenworth, 
Kans.; Biddeford-Sanford, Washington County, 
Maine, Cumberland Md.; Fall River, Lawrence, 
Lowell. New Bedford, and Worcester, Mass.; Che- 
boygan and Muskegon, Mich.; Utica-Rome, N. Y.; 
Altoona, Greensburg, Johnstown. Pottsville, Scranton. 
and Wilkes-Barre. Pa.; and Providence, R. I. 


° Newsweek, March 20, 1950 
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Why “Cordura” Rayon 
is right 
for so many products 


“Cordura” ... tells you how Du Pont will help you 
benefit from the advantages of “Cordura” Rayon. Ad- 
dress Rayon Division, Room 4421, E. I. du Pont de 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Du Pont “Cordura” High Tenacity Rayon—for high strength at low cost 
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Strength in a small package: Ordinary yarns 
proved too weak, uneven and bulky to serve’ as 
the core of this plastic-covered clothesline. 
“Cordura” provides the high strength with low 
bulk, uniformity and low cost .. «to make this 
product practical. 


T WAS the right yarn to make conveyor belts thinner, 
ow tougher. The right yarn to take the “stretch” out of 
V-Belts. The right yarn to make hoses 50% stronger with- 
out increasing weight. It’s Du Pont Cordura* High Tenac- 
ity Rayon, the man-made fiber that gives you high strength 
at low cost. 

Inherently stronger than natural yarns commonly used, 
“Cordura” is made in continuous filaments with no short 
pieces to pull apart under strain. What’s more, it is abso- 
lutely uniform ... no weak spots in the yarn. 

That’s why “Cordura” Rayon is right for so many different 
products. That’s why it may be just the right yarn to help 
you improve your product or bring a new one into pro- 
duction. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WRITE NOW for the new reference manual, “Sinews 
for Industry.” It gives physical properties of 


Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Delaware. 





for RAYON...for NYLON...for FIBERS to come ...look to DU PONT 

















Ups Employee Efficiency 15%! 
Oklahoma Wholesaler Credits 
Frigidaire Air Conditioner 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—“Since we 


installed Frigidaire Air Conditioning, our 
employees are at least 15% more efficient,” 
says Roy Bouldin, co-owner of Bouldin 
Fruit Co., 311 S. Ellison. “They stay on the 
job, now, instead of seeking more comfort- 
able quarters. In fact, I almost have to 
shoo them out to lunch. Satisfaction with 
Frigidaire cold storage equipment led us to 
choose Frigidaire Air Conditioning.” The 
Refrigeration Sales & Engineering Co., 
Oklahoma City, sold and installed the 


equipment. 
quir To meet your needs, 


Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 





Window type 
Room Ai: Conditioner 
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in the distressed areas. He also wants 
the Administration to put real heat on 
Congress for liberalized unemployment- 
insurance benefits. It wouldn’t take much 
more of a rise in unemployment in an 
election year to bring such steps. 


METALS: 


Steel From Taconite 


United States Steel owns a mountain 
of high-grade iron ore in Venezuela 
(Newsweek, Feb. 6). But its rich do- 
mestic supplies in the Mesabi Range 
(Minnesota) are dwindling rapidly. 
Last week, to insure enough domestic 
ore to last at least until the year 2,000, 
Big Steel announced its first step in 
“manufacturing” iron ore at home. 

R. T. Elstead, president of its - sub- 
sidiary Oliver Iron Mining Co., said work 
would start this month on a new experi- 
mental plant near Virginia, Minn. When 
finished late this year, the plant would 
convert low grade taconite ores into 
1,000,000 tons a year of iron ore (1 per 
cent of the total used) suitable for steel- 
making. This was merely the beginning 
of a $17,000,000 to $20,000,000 U.S. 
Steel fact-finding venture to discover the 
cheapest way of using taconite ores. 

The process is unavoidably expensive. 
Taconite rock must be quarried and 
crushed to powder fineness. Three of 
every four tons of the powder end up as 
waste, leaving one ton of usable iron ore. 
But the ore still cannot be used in blast 





International 





furnaces in this form—it would just blow 
away. So it must be made into lumps, 
under complicated methods of heating 
or squeezing. Steel made from taconite 
ore may cost as much as $4 a ton higher 
than the ordinary product. 

Eventually, U.S. Steel expected it will 
have to invest $150,000,000 for plants to 
process as much as 10,000,000 tons a year 
of taconite from a 100-mile solid forma- 
tion stretching across Northeastern Min- 
nesota. But if Big Steel should lose its 
Venezuelan ore boats to submarines in a 
war, taconite would enable it to survive. 


Home-Plate Refinery 


The Salt Lake City area does not have 
a finished copper industry. Yet its: Bing- 
ham pit—a man-made hole big enough to 
swallow a major part of Lower Manhat- 
tan, skyline and all—turns out one-third 
of the nation’s copper. 

This copper—23,000 tons a month—is 
smelted to 98 per cent purity, not pure 
enough for industrial use. The copper 
therefore has to be shipped across the 
country to electrolytic refineries in Bal- 
timore, Md., and Perth Amboy, N.J. 
Western users of pipe and wire made 
from this copper must then pay the 
freight back. As a result, about one-third 
of the nation’s copper supply takes a 
double ride across the country. In the 
last eight years this backhauling has be- 
come expensive: Freight rates have dou- 
bled from Utah to the Eastern Seaboard. 

Last week Kennecott Copper Corp., 


Black Star International 


After a Fashion: In their 1950 spring showings, top Paris dress 
designers included these three eye-poppers; Pierre Balmain’s 
“wasp’s nest” dress (left); Jacques Fath’s velvet and tulle evening 
gown (center), and Maggie Rouff's Moroccan-inspired cocktail gown. 


Newsweek 
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owner of the Bingham pit, was preparing 
to remedy this anomaly. A local refinery, 
able to handle half the pit’s output, was 
being established to start production in 
August. 

To take care of the refinery’s power 
needs, Kennecott already has a surplus 
of electricity from a $12,000,000 power 
plant built during the war. To make the 
copper into the anode shapes needed 
for electrolytic refining, American Smelt- 
ing & Refining (which handles all of 
Kennecott’s work in a neighboring smelt- 
er) is building an adjoining anode plant. 
These 700-pound anodes, in turn, will be 
converted into pure copper suitable for 
industrial use at the new Kennecott re- 
finery—a $16,000,000 nine-acre collec- 
tion of one- and two-story buildings 
overlooking the glassy green Great Salt 

Lake and nestling in the sagebrush on 
the slopes of the smoke- seared Oquirrh 
Mountains. 

The Salt Lake City Chamber of Com- 
merce also was busy last week gathering 
data for pamphlets extolling the virtues 
of life in Utah, the beauties of mountain 
and desert scenery, the advantages of a 
stable labor force, and low taxes. The 
pamphlets will go to brass makers and 
copper fabricators, to manufacturers of 
wiring, cable, pipes, and machine parts, 
inviting them to set up shop in the area. 

The chamber also hoped that fertilizer 
makers would come into the valley to 
take advantage of 450 additional tons 
daily of sulphuric acid left as a by-prod- 
uct of Kennecott’s expansion. The area, 
however, would get its first big boost 
from an 800-man addition to the com- 
pany’s 4,200 work force, adding another 
$2,500,000 to the $16,500,000 yearly 
payroll. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Generosity: John L. Lewis offered to 
lend $1,000,000 to the CIO United Auto 
Workers, now striking against Chrysler. 
The union declined with thanks, although 
it said it would welcome an outright gift. 

Happy Birthday: Western Union an- 
nounced that the singing telegram, a 
wartime casualty, would be back again 
next month. But it will be only for birth- 
day greetings, and they will be sung 
over the phone. 

Housing: The court-appointed receiver 
for the Lustron Corp. fired its $50,000-a- 
year president, Carl Strandlund, four top 
executives, and about 250 office workers 
in an economy drive. 

Potatoes: General manager Harold 
Bryant of the Maine Potato Growers 
claimed Maine did not really have a 
potato surplus. It was all the fault of the 
Canadians, he said; government records 
indicate they will have shipped 14,000 
carloads into the United States during 
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The Shawnees 
numed,.fhim 


N HIS BOYHOOD Daniel Boone 
acquired the uncanny ability to 
“think Indian’ which in later 


‘ ia often enabled him to antici- 


“*\ pate the action of his foes. The 
son of English Quakers, he was 


born November 2, 1734, in Berks County, Pa., about nine miles southeast 
of Reading. On the site of his birthplace the Daniel Boone Homestead is 
now maintained by the Pennsylvania Historical Commission. 


In 1769 Boone made the first of sev- 
eral expeditions to Kentucky where his 
exploits as hunter, pathfinder and fear- 
less fighter brought him great renown. 
Even the Indians respected him as a 
skillful and honorable adversary. Held 
captive by the Shawnees for four 
months, he was adopted as the son of 
Chief Blackfish and named Sheltowee 
or Big Turtle. The ceremony consisted 
of plucking out all his hair except for a 
scalp lock and washing him in a river to 
remove his ‘“‘white blood.” 

Because of defective titles, Boone lost 
all his vast holdings in Kentucky. Later 
in Missouri where he was appointed 
magistrate and given a large grant he 
again found his titles worthless but was 
finally permitted to retain a small tract. 

Mild-mannered and gentle, when un- 
justly accused of treachery Boone once 
expressed himself so vehemently in a 
letter to his wife that she cut out the 





offending words. Though modern artists often picture him in a ’coonskin 


cap, actually he wore a hat. 


In his old age Boone used to keep a coffin under his bed and occasionally 
tried it on for size. Despite many hairbreadth escapes, however, his death 
was caused by indigestion, probably aided by overindulgence in sweet 


potatoes for which, after years of subs 


isting on parched corn and jerked 


venison, he developed an inordinate fondness, 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


There is a competent Home 
representative in your 
community to serve your 
insurance needs Home 

FIRE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 


PF ern 


Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1950, The Home Insurance Company 
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WHEN 
FIRE OCCURS, 
CAN YOU 
PROVE YOUR LOSS? 


Answer— 


An appraisal before 
the fire. 


Write for leaflet “N”. 


The AMERICAN - 
APPRAISAL 
~ © Company 
Home Office: Milwaukee, Wis. 
Over Fifty Years of Service _ 























MONGOL 


stays sharper 


Stella can take 
the Boss’ dictation without a 
pause...Points are GUARANTEED 
not to break in normal use... 
Everyone gets more work done. 
Quality pays out in pencils. 

Ask your Stationer for a copy 
of “How to Relate Pencils 

to Results.” 
*taboratory tests prove 
point sharpness superiority 
for the MONGOL Com- 
plastic Lead...over the 


average of all well-known 
pencils in the MONGOL 


price range. 1849 


TRADE MARKS REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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HOW THEY PAY 


50% to 75% LESS 


for Their Material Handling 


Why don’t you 


save that kind of money? 


More and more concerns are getting wise 
to the fact that you can’t really make a 
dent in cutting costs, without reducing the 
cost of material and product handling! 

Astonishing as it may seem, they have 
found their material handling has been 
costing them 50% to 75% too much! The 
reason is manual handling . . . laborious, 
backbreaking lifting and moving material 
by hand and hand trucks. 

Automatic Electric Trucks shut off this 
drain on the company pocketbook. Au- 
thentic case histories show they do it. 

In the Paper and Printing Industry, for 
instance, just one Automatic Transtacker 
saves $4,320 annually, moving, lifting and 
stacking tons of heavy paper. 

Automatic Skylift saves an electric ap- 
pliance company 4,750 man-hours annu- 
ally, $6,222.50 every year, by unloading 
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radio cabinets from freight cars and stack- 
ing them in storage, two men handling the 
entire operation. 

In the New York area, one of the largest 
grocery organizations distributes to its re- 
tail stores 600 tons of food stuffs per day 
and receives about the same amount for 
replacement, thanks to Automatic Trucks. 

Let us send you more case histories. 
There may be a literal gold mine of ma- 
terial handling savings right in your own 
business. Mail coupon. 


react Aulomalic MARK 


' 
i 
1 
&. W. 87th Street, Dept.C-5, Chicago 20, Ill. ! 
Send me free, catalog on Automatic Electric ! 
Trucks, with money-saving case histories. : 


WETTTITILILT LTTE 
(Name) (Title) 
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the current shipping season—more than 
Maine growers sold to the government 
as surplus. 

Rates: Railway Express won a 10 per 
cent rate boost from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, its fourth since the 
war. Cost to the public: an estimated 
$24,000,000 a year. 

Meat: State officials in Tampa, Fla., 
and Dallas, Houston, Fort Worth, and 
Austin, Texas, seized more than 5 ‘tons 
of horsemeat labeled as beef. Invoices 
showed that the meat, which as horse- 
meat retails at 15 cents a pound, was to 
be sold as filet mignon for $1.25 a pound. 

Taxes: Fred Acker, $25,000-a-year 
Cleveland lawyer, admitted to the gov- 
ernment that he had not paid income 
taxes since 1943 and owed about $20,000. 
Acker decided to fight the case in court 
on the ground that the taxes are too 
high: “They are confiscatory. No man 
could make progress against such a load.” 

Expansion: Kaiser-Frazer, backed by 
$500,000 of its own and $2,000,000 from 
Israel businessmen, announced that it 
would build an assembly plant in Israel 
to start turning out 6,000 cars a year. The 
first cars will be Kaisers, but K-F plans 
eventually to concentrate production on 
its new and still-unnamed light car. 


AUTOMOBILES: 


The Jet on Wheels 


Last week the British, who pioneered 
the jet-propelled airliner, showed off the 
world’s first jet-propelled car—and it 
worked. The machine started in less than 
17 seconds. From a standstill it picked 
up to 60 miles an hour in 14 seconds. It 
hit 85 miles an hour easily, racing across 
an airport runway near Towcester, 60 
miles northwest of London. 

There were no streaks of flame—just 
a few puffs of dark blue smoke as the car 
started up, and some hot colorless gases 
blowing out of two exhaust grids. There 
was no deafening roar—just a high 
whistle which made the jet car sound 
about like a noisy jalopy. 

The Rover Co., Ltd., of Birmingham, 
one of England’s oldest car manufac- 
turers, had worked during the war on the 
jet engines invented by Air Commodore 
Sir Frank Whittle that made possible the 
first British and U. S. jet planes. Although 
Rover turned this work over to Rolls- 
Royce to concentrate on tank engines, 
the company continued to study the 
use of such engines in automobiles. 

A leading British expert, G. Geoffrey 
Smith, in his latest edition of “Gas Tur- 
bines and Jet Propulsion,” reveals that 
since 1947 the company had been bench 
testing a lightweight engine, 34 inches 
long and 20 inches high, which could be 
linked directly to the drive shaft of a 
conventional car. At a British auto show 
last September, Rover showed a piston- 
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A gigantic, rolling power-house .. . the 
600-ton locomotive ‘‘Big Boy" ‘speeds the 
heaviest freight. loads. Equipment designed 
to handle any freight shipment . . . large or 
small . . . backed. by modern facilities and 
men who know their jobs are assurance of 
dependable performance. 


Union Pacific traffic experts are located in 
metropolitan cities from coast to coast. They 
offer you complete cooperation in handling 
any traffic problem. 
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Venezuela’s oil pays for U.S. 
machinery to develop resources 


Right, an American bulldozer widens a street in Caracas, Venezuela’s capital. 


Below, a tanker is docking at Lake Maracaibo, chief source of Venezuela’s oil. 


— by nature with vast resources 
of petroleum, Venezuela wisely trades bow 


Chester T Swinnerton, 


the dollars they bring in for equipment to 
develop her communications and other 


manager of our Caracas 
Branch, has had 34 
resources. This year, shipment of another yea 
National City Bank, 29 
in Latin America 


* experience with 
Venezuelan resource —iron ore—begins 

The oil industry, developed mostly by 
American capital, brought to Venezuela in 1949 more than 
600 million dollars. In turn, Venezuela’s purchases here exceed- 
ed 500 million dollars, making her our best Latin American 
customer. About one half of these expenditures were for ma- 
chinery, motor vehicles, and steel mill products; the remainder 
chiefly for textiles, dairy products, grains, drugs and chemicals, 

To those trading with Venezuela, National City’s branch in 
Caracas, with its correspondents in other cities, offers speedy, 
convenient, experienced service. Ask officers of our Overseas 
Division at Head Office for information. 


NCB Travelers Checks protect travel funds. Buy them at your bank. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street - 67 Branches in Greater NewYork 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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engine car that raised the eyebrows of 
conservative English motorists—it had a 
“futuristic American Studebaker design, 
tapering at both ends.” Actually, this 
body was designed to take Rover's jet 
engine when the time came. 

The company had feared this might 
take several years. However, while work- 
ing on a Diesel engine, the company 
several weeks ago found a new light- 
weight alloy that would stand the terrific 
heat of jet propulsion. The new metal 
worked in the car engine. During road 
tests, The London Daily Express re- 
ported, the car gave an armchair ride, 
was silent, and “had all the power in 
the world.” 

Kathleen Wilks, 58-year-old wife of 
the company’s managing director, said: 
“I've had more anxieties wheeling a 
pram along Birmingham streets than driv- 
ing this car.” Geoffrey Smith, after a turn 
at the wheel, wrote out a £1,000 check 
as a down payment on the first produc- 
tion model. The company would like to 
show the car at the next New York auto 
show if it could be sure no one would 
get a peek at the secrets under the hood. 

Troubles: The company admits that 
several bugs still have to be eliminated. 
Even though the car burns cheap kero- 
sene, it takes it too fast (about 6 miles to 
the gallon). But the company feels that 
these problems can be licked. It hazarded 
a guess that production models may be 
coming off the line four years from now. 

Detroit was more skeptical when the 
news broke last week. William Turunen, 
head of General Motors’ turbine research, 
conceded that jet turbines have some 
definite advantages: They can use a 
wide range of fuels, provide a smooth 
flow of power, give maximum power 
while the car is standing still, need no 
clutch, are relatively simple to lubricate, 
and need electric power only for starting. 

But the disadvantages, Turunen 
pointed out, are even greater. Fuel con- 
sumption is high. Safe, foolproof con- 
trols must be developed because the 
average driver is no technician. Exhaust 
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For natural gas, new pipelines: For consumers, cheap, efficient power 
gas, 9 ’ i 


and silencing are real problems. The 
needed high-heat-resistant materials are 
costly. General Motors, claiming that its 
Allison division makes it the world’s 
largest turbine manufacturer, says: “We're 
not applying them to automobiles.” 
Ford, Nash, Hudson, and Kaiser-Fra- 
zer said they had not gone beyond the 
thinking stage. Chrysler said: “If we 
were doing anything, we wouldn't talk 
until we’d made a model and proved it.” 
K-F commented: “We don’t feel the 
ultimate has been reached in internal 
combustion engines yet. Many things 
such as air cooling, rear engine, and 
pancake engine construction can still be 
done to it.” Boeing Airplane, although it 


has had a workable small jet engine for 


more than a year and is trying to adapt 
it to trucks, thought that convincing re- 
sults were several years off. 

As one GM official put it, present auto 
engines are powerful enough. With jet 
turbines in cars, “the telegraph poles 
will be littered with motorists.” 





The Rover jet car can top 85 mph with ease 
Newsweek, March 20, 1950 


GAS: 
The New England Plum 


The pipelines that carry natural gas 
from the Gulf Coast to the Northeast stop 
short on the New England border. While 
13,500,000 customers bought 5,000,000- 
000,000 cubic feet of natural gas last 
year, New England could buy not a 
whiff. This has irked (1) the natural-gas 
industry and (2) the New Englanders, 
who think cheap power is one of the ways 
to keep their industry from running 
south, 

Last week, natural gas seemed due to 
crash the barrier. Before the Federal 
Power Commission, ten companies began 
arguing over the New England plum. 
The Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
(Houston, Texas) is extending its first 
main line to the East Coast right now, 
expecting to start deliveries by winter, 
1951. Its biggest competitor, Texas East- 
ern Transmission Corp. (Shreveport, La.), 
already pumping natural gas into the 
New York area through the Big and Little 
Inch lines, bought from the government 
as surplus after the war, is next on the 
docket. More than 100 other interested 
parties will argue points of the case be- 
fore the commission. 

Demand: One expert estimates that 
natural-gas consumption in New England 
will start off at about 220,000,000,000 
cubic feet a day, building up to a daily 
intake of 350,000,000,000 cubic feet in 
five years. At present prices, around 30 
cents per million cubic feet, New Eng- 
land will be a rich prize for the winner. 

But, while the FPC buckles down to its 
job (the hearings will probably last 
through the summer), the natural-gas 
business in the rest of the nation is boom- 
ing. Its convenience, cleanliness, effi- 
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THE BILTMORE 5500 


The most efficient louvered 
fixture on the market... 
85.5% efficient by Electrical 
Testing Laboratory analysis. 
Gives high intensity lighting 
at low unit cost. Nashville 
schools have recently  in- 
stalled nearly 7,000 Gibson 
fixtures. THE 5200 HIGH- 
LANDER, a beautifully stream- 
lined fixture, is also available 
at attractive low unit cost. 
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Installation of Cibson Biltmore a 
5500 in library of West End High 7 
School, Nashville. 
Planned lighting is essential to good school systems i 
throughout America. As a free service Gibson engi- . —— 
neers will lay out a correct, scientific lighting plan=) 
specifically for your school building. Write us today. 7 
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Electric Fuel Pump ] 


Make Sure of in- 
stant starts t” any 
weather witha de- 
pendable Electric 
* Fuel Pump. The 
Stewart-Warner 
Pump fits any car 
or truck. Saves 
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Feeds a steady, ee 
your engine. No stal i B 
Thousands now in use! 1 me 
to Install. Complete attings — 
oe Do it yourself or see your = 
en retet Shop or Service Gare 
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EREE-Illustrated Booklet on request 


., Dept. J-30 fe 
swart-Warner Corp t. 14, Di. 
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FREE Illustrated Booklet on 
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Pleas pendable new Stewart Warn 
Electric Fuel Pumps. 


Name — | STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


Address | 
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ciency, and low cost are attracting users 
by the million. (Last year retail sales 
totaled more than $1,000,000,000. ) 

And where most businesses are taper- 
ing off from the postwar boom, natural 
gas has shown no signs of a slowdown. All 
of this, of course, is being done against 
the stout, but so far unsuccessful, oppo- 
sition of coal interests and the railroads. 
Natural gas, selling for half the price of 
coal for the same number of heat units, 
is cutting deeper and deeper into coal’s 
market—and pipelines, buried deep in 
the ground, are taking revenue from 
the rails. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Junior Fireman: The Charles W. 
Doepke Manufacturing Co., Rossmoyne, 
Ohio, has added another authentic 
model vehicle to its line of toys—a scale 
reproduction of the American-La France 
aerial ladder truck. Complete in every 
detail, it includes a four-foot version of 
the big truck’s 85-foot aluminum ladder. 

Phone-Lighter: Alba Art Studios, Chi- 
cago, is marketing a combination table 
lighter and electric clock in the form of a 
cradle telephone set. The clock replaces 
the standard dial, and the lighter is 
located in the transmitter compartment 
of the phone. 

Xmas Lights: Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., revealed it will soon be mass pro 
ducing Christmas light bulbs striped in 
three different colors. After five months’ 
time and the use of 50,000 experimental 
bulbs, it was decided to make the new 
bulb red, green, and white. 





Acme 
Automatic Change: In Chicago, 
bus riders are using a new fare 
box, which takes any coin or 
token, sorts out the fare, and 
then returits the correct change. 
Buttons and slugs are rejected. 


* Newsweek, March 20, 1950 
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is Relieving ! 


The Lady i 
TYCOON fz 


Trade Mark 


YES, IT IS A RELIEF...a welcome, wonderful relief when your secretary can actually 
see without staring or squinting exactly where she stands on your dictation. 


One swift glance into the magic mirror of Lady TYCOON’s exclusive “Television 
Index”’ and she knows exactly where corrections and letters begin and end. Indexing is 
magnified, all visual. No bothersome slips or strips . . . no fumble, fuss or fret. 


Effortless as peeking into her compact! 


But get the full story. Learn how this new time-and-effort saving SoundScriber 
dictating equipment, TYCOON and Lady TYCOON... 


can free you and your secretary from much 


SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., 
New Hoven 4, Conn 


of the drudgery of dictation . . . conserve 


Please send me “Tycoon” Brochure 






NAME 





your energy. . . increase your efficiency. 






ADDRESS — —_ 


Mail the coupon today. " 
(1f necessary, write N-3 
in margin) 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mork 


FIRST ALL ELECTRONIC DICTATING SYSTEM © FIRST DISC DICTATING EQUIPMENT 


230 Sales and 
Service Centers 


lage Coast to Coast 


Only the TYCOON gives you: New “Microgroove” 
Disc % smaller; Push Button on microphone for 
quick review; Disc-on-Disec Recording, DISCopying. 
All Metal. Lightest, only 15 Ibs. 
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Air Conditioning 
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Contained 
Air 
Conditione 





= much hot air in the wrong place 

can spoil a lot of things. If it’s in 
your store this summer, it will cut your 
sales and make you and your em- 
ployes miserable. But, with a West- ba 
inghouse UNITAIRE, you can avoid ' 
all this. Here’s “big system” air con- ; 
ditioning in one compact, smartly- 4 
styled “package”. It will make your $ 
establishment a more comfortable 
place to shop or to work. Remember, i 
nothing sells like a happy face. For 

full information now, call the West- : 
inghouse Air Conditioning Distribu- 

tor listed in your classified tele- 
phone directory. Or, you may ob- 

tain folder SM-5206 by writing 


to Westinghouse Electric Cor- ~~. 


poration, Sturtevant Div., 
206 Damon Street, Hyde 
Park, Boston 36, Mass. J 


YOU CAN BE SURE...iF its 


A AYerieniuitninre 
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Where Do We Go From Here? 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


AvinG himself helped to deliver 
H it one staggering blow after an- 
other over the last five years, President 
Truman is now curious to know why 
the nation’s coal industry is sick. 

Even if the kind of commission of 
inquiry he asks for, mainly appointed 
by himself, could be nonpolitical and 
objective, it is not needed. 
For the essential facts about 
the coal industry are al- 
ready known. These facts 
are that John L. Lewis, 
aided by Congress and the 
President, has won too many 
Pyrrhic victories. As a result, 
coal labor costs are too high, 
coal is overpriced, the sup- 
ply is never dependable, 
and coal is losing out every- 
where to the competition of oil, natural 
gas, and water. In 1947 coal supplied 
50 per cent of the nation’s energy; 
last year its contribution was down 
to 38.5 per cent. Of 1,142 new rail- 
road locomotives on order, only twelve 
will be powered by steam. 

It is not the coal industry that needs 
to be investigated but the President’s 
own incredible labor policy. 


rn. Truman has repeatedly de- 
M manded the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Law, called it “unworkable,” 
denounced it as a “slave labor act,” 
and otherwise encouraged Mr. Lewis 
and other labor leaders to flout it. He 
failed to act under the injunction pro- 
visions of the law until weeks and 
even months after he should have 
acted. Then a Federal judge held 
that though the miners continued to 
strike after the injunction, they were 
not in contempt because, don’t you 
see, they were merely acting “as in- 
dividuals.” This made the injunction 
meaningless and the government im- 
potent. And nobody in the government 
even drew the logical conclusion that 
if Mr. Lewis could not get his own 
back-to-work order respected he 
should no longer be dealt with as 
the miners’ spokesman. 

So, because of the crisis that Mr. 
Truman himself helped to bring about, 
he asked Congress for power to seize 
the mines. Having made the govern- 
ment impotent to deal with the strik- 
ers, he threatened to crack down on 
the struck-against. This seizure threat 





forced the prompt: surrender of the 
mine operators. If it hadn’t, Congress 
would no doubt have given Mr. 
Truman his requested legislation. 

Yet the legal situation that such a 
law would create would be fantastic. 
Thanks to present law Mr. Lewis is 
dictator of the nation’s coal industry. 
It is considered an infringe- 
ment of his sacred consti- 
tutional rights even to pre- 
vent him from _ ordering 
three-day weeks to deprive 
the nation of coal. But under 
Mr. Truman’s seizure law 
property rights could be 
abridged every time Mr. 
Lewis chose to create a cri- 
sis. Then the government 
could step in and dictate 
wages and profits while it ran the 
mines. Though this would abridge 
rights, there is no assurance that it 
would end strikes. For miners could 
still refuse to work “as individuals.” 

Mr. Truman seems to have forgot- 
ten entirely that even when he seized 
the railroads in May of 1946 he did 
not end the strike that had been de- 
clared against the generous wage 
decision of his own fact-finding board. 
On that occasion Mr. Truman was 
finally reduced to proposing that he 
be given the totalitarian power to 
throw the strikers into the Army and 
force them to run the trains that way. 

Mr. Truman’s labor policy was al- 
ready bankrupt in 1946, and he has 
learned absolutely nothing from his 
experience since then. 

The power of industrywide unions 
was never so menacing as now. The 
simplest solution would be to repeal 
the Wagner-Taft-Hartley Act, lock, 
stock and barrel, and so restore free, 
two-sided wage bargaining. 


F this solution is deemed at the 

moment politically impossible, 
then the second best course is to 
remove the sweeping immunities of 
the labor unions from the antimonop- 
oly laws, and above all to stop com- 
pelling individual employers to deal 
with industrywide unions. If nation- 
wide unions continue to be imposed 
on industry by law, they wiil in time 
make it impossible for our private- 
enterprise system to function. This is 
the alternative that confronts us. 
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COMPRESSOR THAT COUNTS 


UNIT AIR CONDITIONERS 


--OR COMPRESSORS 







TO 100 hp. 






ONLY WESTINGHOUSE 
CAN GIVE YOU THIS RANGE 


-HERMETICALLY- SEALED 





In 1933, Westinghouse pioneered the hermeti- 
cally-sealed compressor design for air condi- 
tioning. In one step, it eliminated belts, pulleys 
and shaft seal refrigerant leaks—and reduced 
weight, size and vibration. 


17 years of successful installations have ~* 
proved the soundness of this principle. 


Today, only Westinghouse can give you 
hermetically-sealed compressors in all sizes— 
from 2 to 100 horsepower. When you consider 
air conditioning—any application—from a 


YOU CAN BE SURE...IF ITS 


Westinghouse 


_+_ 


self-contained unit to a complete system— 
choose Westinghouse because its heart is a 
compressor hermetically sealed in steel. 

This is your greatest single guarantee—above 
any written guarantee—that Westinghouse Air 
Conditioning will give you the longest, most 
dependable, trouble-free service. Sturtevant 
Division, Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 
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Cuts Operating Expenses 257! 
Restaurant Owner Credits 


Frigidaire Reach-In 
CLIFTON, N. J.—‘“‘We bought our new 


Frigidaire Reach-In Refrigerator because 
our restaurant is Frigidaire- cs 
throughout,” says Gene ‘Boyle, 


r., CO- 
owner of Gene Boyle, Inc., 777 Passaic 
Ave. “From our experience with other 


makes we’ve found that Frigidaire equip- 
ment is about 25% less expensive to 
operate. Its Meter-Miser refrigerating 
mechanism certainly lives up to its name. 
“Our Frividaire Dealer, B. B. Rider 
Corp., Passaic, always gives prompt service. 
We wouldn’t have anyone else do our 
work.” 
To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 


Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 





Reach-In Refrigerator 
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FARM HOME Summer SAUSAGE 


A delicious blend of selected choice meats—taste- 
fully seasoned. Leisurely smoked—over smolder- 
ing, fragrant, genuine hickory logs. A year ‘round 
country treat. Needs no refrigeration. One large 
sausage to carton $2.00 postpaid in U. S. A. 


FARM HOME FOODS, Dept. W, Watertown, Wis. 


YOUR FRIENDS 
OVERSEAS 
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A NEWS SERVICE UNMATCHED 
BY ANY OTHER PUBLICATION 
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Of Saints and Miracles 


“In the month of June, when the sun 
burns high in the bright firmament and 
when Cistercian monks . . . hitch up their 
teams and go out to gather in the wheat, 
St. Lutgarde’s Day comes around in the 
Liturgical cycle.” 

To anyone but a Trappist, St. Lutgarde 
is virtually unknown. Yet if one can 
believe her contemporary biographer, 
Thomas of Cantimpré, the thirteenth- 
century Flemish Trappistine was an ex- 
traordinary woman. She spat at devils 
who bothered her at prayer. She had 
visions and ecstasies, spoke prophecies, 
and worked miracles. And in her left 
side she bore a wound or stigma similar 
to the one Jesus received on the cross 
from the Roman lance. 

Now the nun has a modern biographer 
in the person of Thomas Merton. Frater 
M. Louis, which has been Merton’s name 
in the Trappist order since he joined in 
1941, has written her life—the first in 
English—in his latest volume “What 
Are These Wounds?”.* Written before 
“The Seven Storey Mountain,” the new 
book had orders of some 27,000 before 
publication (March 15), which should 
assure it also of best-seller status. 

The title of “What Are These Wounds?” 
is taken from the thirteenth chapter of 
Zacharias. Merton fans will probably en- 
joy the book more than his heavy history 
of his order, “The Waters of Siloe” 
(Newsweek, Sept. 19, 1949). In speaking 
of Lutgarde’s Dominican confessor Thom- 
as—who wrote the thirtee enth- century life 








*Wuat Are THese Wounps? By Thomas Merton. 
191 pages. Bruce. $2.50. 


Army's Anniversary: Just 70 years ago, on March 10, 
Gen. William Booth, white-bearded founder of the Sal- 
vation Army, sent seven lassies under Commissioner G. S. 
Railton to claim “America for God.” They landed at the 
Battery in New York City and knelt in prayer; then 
Railton preached and his “Hallelujah Lassies” sang. Pic- 
tured below are six of the original lassies and two modern 
counterparts, who are learning to play in an Army band. 
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on which all others are based—Merton 
warns: “We are inclined to be a little 
suspicious of the facile enthusiasm with 
which so many pious writers of those 
days set down the deeds of their heroes 
as ‘miracles’.” But he concludes Thomas, 
although occasionally naive, “is as re- 
liable as anyone” in his age. 

St. Lutgarde spent most of her 64 
years in the Trappistine monastery at 
Aywiéres. She entered a Benedictine 
convent near St. Trond at the age of 12, 
eventually became head of it, and then 
fled to the Trappistines to lead a more 
austere life under virtually the same rule 
which now binds Merton. Before her 
death in 1246, she had astonished her 
contemporaries and alternately irked 
and impressed her sister nuns. 

For 21 years, she fasted every day, 
taking only bread, weak beer, and a few 
vegetables. She conversed with the souls 
of dead. Christ himself often appeared 
to her, say the Thomases, and showed 
her His heart, which she was permitted 
to kiss. They were on such intimate spir- 
itual terms of love that when Lutgarde 
found she could cure minor ailments, she 
complained (according to Cantimpré) : 
“Why did you go and give me such a 
grace, Lord? Now I hardly have any 
time to be alone with You.” 

When she was old, feeble, and blind, 
two angels were seen by her sisters in 
religion assisting her up to receive com- 
munion. One young nun looked up from 
her prayers to see a flame shooting out 
of Lutgarde’s mouth, and fainted from 
fright of the vision, Merton says. Although 
Lutgarde did not understand Latin, she 
often, say the biographers, quoted Latin 
phrases from the Psalms which fitted the 
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problems of those who consulted her. 

However today’s readers want to 
accept “What Are These Wounds?” it 
makes good reading. One might wish that 
Merton would tum his attention to 
another biography by Thomas of Can- 
timpré, his life of St. Christine. This 
amazing saint began her life after she 
“died.” She flew out of her casket at her 
funeral and perched on a roof beam of 
the church, says Cantimpré, coming down 
when a priest commanded her. She often 
flew thereafter, and her family, fearing 
the devil’s tricks, hired a strong man to 
hold her down. When he failed, she was 
chained in a dungeon, but escaped later 
to pray in her favorite places, “the tops 
of tall trees.” 


Carrel at Lourdes 


Young Dr. Louis -Lerrac boarded a 
train for Lourdes in 1903. He wanted 
to see for himself whether cures were 
really effected at the shrine of Our Lady, 
or whether it was just autosuggestion. 
He was especially interested in the case 
of Marie Ferrand, who was all but dead 
from tubercular peritonitis, her abdomen 
frightfully swollen, her body wasted, her 
breath and pulse fluttering on the edge 
of lifelessness. 

“If such a case as hers were cured,” 
Lerrac told a friend, “it would indeed 
be a miracle. I would never doubt again; 
I would become a monk.” After Marie 
had some of the shrine’s water poured 
on her abdomen and prayed on her 
stretcher at the grotto, Dr. Lerrac 
watched. Before his astonished eyes, her 
stomach flattened, her breathing and 
heart beat returned to normal. To all 
appearances, she was cured. 

Dr. Lerrac did not become a monk. 
And his real name was Dr. Alexis Carrel 
(Lerrac spelled backward) whose tech- 
niques in joining severed blood vessels 
in the body won him a Nobel Prize nine 
years later. Best known in the United 
States for his work with Charles A. Lind- 
bergh on the mechanical heart, Dr. Carrel 
wrote an essay on his Lourdes journey. 
Edited by his wife, it has just been 
published six years after his death under 
the title “The Voyage to Lourdes.”* 

Carrel was profoundly affected by his 
Lourdes experience. Born a Catholic, he 
had become a skeptic, but could find no 
scientific explanation for Marie’s recov- 
ery. Years later, in “Man the Unknown” 
(1935), he was to proclaim the validity 
of mystical experience and draw down on 
himself ridicule from his profession. In 
1903, he could only climb the steps of 
the Lourdes basilica and pray to the 
Virgin for the “most enchanting” of all 
dreams, “the dream of believing in Thee 
and of loving Thee with the shining 
spirit of the men of God.” 





*Tue Voyace to Lourpes. By Alexis Carrel. 52 
pages. Harper. $1. 
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Si, si, si, chico! Riding one of Santa Fe’s 


great fleet of fine trains is certainly 





the way to see that romantic 
Southwest of yours. Santa Fe trains 
are famous for comfort and room to 
move around... for a wonderful choice of fine 

Fred Harvey meals...for dependable on-time schedules, 
regardless of weather ...for arriving right downtown. 





Yes, traveler, figure it out—you'll go Santa Fe—all the way! 





For information, just phone any Santa Fe office or consult your local travel or ticket agent, or write 
R. T. Anderson, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4 
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BASKETBALL: 


Whose Check? 


Soapy Southworth, chairman of the 
Downtown Boosters Club in Reno, made 
no secret of where he got part of the 
money that put the University of Nevada 
on the football map in 1948. Nine or ten 
gambling joints in Reno and Las Vegas 
had contributed cash to his Nevada Ath- 
letic Scholarship Fund, he said. To Soapy, 
the only thing wrong was that “more 
clubs should kick in.” 

Last month the university’s regents 
announced that somebody had _ better 
kick in, and quickly. They gave the Boost- 
ers until April 15 to make a $10,000 
down payment on a $45,000 bill that had 
been run up for the care and feeding of 
Nevada football players. 

Last week the school, invited to par- 
ticipate in the National Association of 
Intercollegiate Basketball tournament, 
killed off any remaining doubts that its 
athletic program was in a fix. If the in- 
vitation was to be accepted, somebody 
would have to scare up about $1,500. 

Just like that, a single Nevada rooter 
came through with $1,000. The rooter: 
Benny Binion, who recently wriggled 
away from attempts to extradite him to 
Texas to face a policy-racket indictment. 
“I’ve always been interested in kids,” 
Benny said, in explaining his contribu- 
tion, “and those Nevada teams have 


Free Flight: The kicks of Antonino Rocca (aloft) 
accounted for many of the 44 spills taken by Gene 
Stanlee in a Madison Square Garden wrestling 
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been bringing the state a kind of public- 
ity it couldn't get any other way.” 

The same day NAIB officials, appar- 
ently unnerved by the kind of publicity 
their tournament was suddenly getting, 
gingerly withdrew the Nevada invitation. 
The resultant Nevada indignation was 
led by Gov. Vail Pittman, who declared: 
“We feel that no other state should 
question our activities, even though they 
be related to gambling, as long as gam- 
bling is legal in Nevada.” 


SKATING: 


Out of Drudgery 


A former Canadian Army captain, re- 
hearsing for last week’s world figure- 
skating championships in London, puffed: 
“This is harder work than the battle 
courses I went through over here.” It 
was work that the stars on hand had 
drudged at for years, annually spending 
twelve months to prepare for a five- 
minute chance under the eyes of judges 
with decimal-point emotions. 

On these exacting terms, hard-working 
Americans weren't able to win their first 
world title until 1948. Last week they 
nearly went home with everything: 
>Twenty-year-old Dick Button of Engle- 
wood, N. J., faithful for years to a six-day 
practice week (and an eight-to-nine-hour 
day), won the men’s championship for 
the third straight time. For the fourth 
year his repertoire was called the great- 


est thing the host country had ever seen. 
Swedish writers said the same thing in 
disagreeing with judges who placed him 
second at Stockholm in 1947. 

Karol (18) and Peter (21) Kennedy of 
Seattle, after collaborating on ice for 
eleven years (and twice finishing second 
in this meet), captured the pairs title. 
>Nineteen-year-old Yvonne Sherman of 
New York, who was unusually far along 
in her skating figures at the age of 7 (and 
gave her third piano recital that year), 
finished third in the women’s champion- 
ship, which Americans have yet to win. 
Ahead of her were Aja Vrzanova of 
Czechoslovakia, who also won in 1949, 
and Jeanette Altwegg of Britain. 


PEOPLE: 


Words of the Week 


PSaid Gussie (Lace Panties) Moran, 
after being criticized for the distracting 
black shorts she wore in the Egyptian 
international tennis tournament: “Every- 
thing I do seems to get in the papers . 
I’m just a nice girl who plays tennis.” (She 
played it well enough at Caito to win 
her fourth straight tournament. ) 

PSaid Justice John V. Spalding in the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court, where 
he dismissed a $25,000 suit filed against 
the Boston Red Sox by a woman fan in- 
jured by a foul ball: “A spectator familiar 
with the game assumes the risks and 
hazards inherent in the game.” 





Acme Photos 


spectacle last week. Much more difficult to account 
for was the crowd—16,979—which paid $51,962.81 


to watch two old acquaintances in a 46-minute draw. 


Newsweek, March 20, 1950 
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COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 


Nowhere else in the world 


is so much commercial printing produced 
, x 


looking up a number in the telephone directory, 
shopping from a mail-order catalog, or reading some of 
the nation’s best-known magazines, is probably using a 
product of the Chicago aréa’s vast printing industry. 

One-sixth of all the nation’s commercial printing is 
done in Chicago. Approximately 836,000 tons of printed 
matter originate every year in this, the world’s greatest 
concentration of commercial printing establishments. 
There are 2,506 of them, including the world’s three larg- 
est plants, ranging in size from one-man shops to firms 
employing 5,600 workers. Last year the payroll of 60,000 
people employed here in the printing industry was 
$150,000,000. 

But, as with every industry, more important than the 
statistics are the conditions which create these statistics 
—the reasons why the printing industry located in this 
area—plus the reasons why its operations remain and are 
so successful here. Numerous factors contribute to the 


tli 





Chicago area’s leadership in the printing industry—ones 
which mean advantages for your business, too. 

Chief among them is the area’s central location, coupled 
with its unequalled diversified transportation facilities, 
Distribution to every part of the country, so essential to 
printing and publishing, is quick and economical. Raw 
materials and equipment, too, are readily available. The 
printing industry in Chicago and Northern Illinois enjoys 
additional advantages—a large skilled labor market and 
a growing stability in labor-management relations which 
assures continued dependability of production. 

For information concerning how your business can 
benefit from locating in the Chicago-Northern Illinois 
industrial area, write or telephone us, and we will be glad 
to prepare for you a confidential survey of the specific 
benefits your enterprise can enjoy here. We will give 
prompt attention to your requests for information. There 
is no charge for this service, 


Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States « World Air- 


port « Inland Waterways « Geographical Center of U. S. Population + Great Financial Center + The “Great Central Market” 


Food Producing and Processing Center « Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing « Good Labor Relations Record « More than 
2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power « Tremendous Coal Reserves « Good Government « Good Living « Good Services for Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


e ‘PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY e¢ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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MASTIPAVE 


Non-Slip —Wet or Dry 


AMERICA’S No. 1 LOW COST 
LONG-LIFE FLOOR COVERING 


“Before we installed Pabco Grip- 
Tread Mastipave” says D. R. Sloan, 
Superintendent, Edgemoor Farm, 
County of San Diego, California,“ we 
had considerable trouble with frac- 
tures due to patients slipping on 
concrete floors. Mastipave has en- 
tirely eliminated these accidents. 
For this feature alone, Mastipave has 
paid for itself. 

“The nurses and attendants speak 
very highly about Grip-Tread 
Mastipave, especially its ease and 
comfort underfoot. Low mainte- 
nance cost is a big factor, as €* 
once Mastipave floors are 
waxed, very little attention 
need be given them.” 


EVERY BUILDING NEEDS 

PABCO MASTIPAVE i 
For 25 years, the Nation’s blue chip 
industries, public carriers, hospi- 
tals, public school systems have 
demonstrated that Pabco Mastipave 
costs little, looks good, wears 
even better! Gri Fread issold 
in roll goods only—regu- 
lar Mastipave is available 
in roll goods and tiles. 
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ott fee... 
MASTIPAVE FACT 





THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC, 
New York 16 Chicago54 San Francisco 19 
(Mail to Dept. A neorest office) 
GENTLEMEN: Without cost or obligation to 


me, please send folder, “Every Building Needs 
Pabco Mastipave.” 
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PABCO GRIP-TREAD 
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Home, Sweet Hopalong 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HESE are days when every self- 
‘i eeniies father is apt to be asking 
himself: “What has Hopalong Cassidy 
got that I haven’t got?” It has come 
to be quite a strain, this feeling that 
within your own home the personnel 
is constantly comparing you, to your 
disadvantage, with a cow puncher 
with a white coiffure and a 
black shirt. 

When the man Cassidy 
first came to stay at my 
place (from 5:30 to 6:30 
Sunday, EST), I figured that 
my children would look with 
revulsion upon this |.row- 
beater of beef on the hoof. 
What happened, on the. con- 
trary, was that the pro-Cas- 
sidy faction soon began to 
dominate the lower house. Today, it 
is all | can do to get someone to pass 
me the bread (or “chuck,” as it is now 
called) at supper. 


NALYZING the question “What has 
Cassidy got that I haven't got?” I 
can find a few obvious answers: 

1—A taste for sarsaparilla. 

2—A horse. 

3—A couple of guns. 

4—No laundry bills, on account of 
the black shirt I mentioned above. 

| could understand my youngest 
child’s admiration of the shirt, since 
he has always struggled successfully 
toward the same effect himself, always 
managing to graduate from the white- 
collar class by 9:30 in the morning. 
But sarsaparilla is something else 
again. Or so I thought. 

“Is that sarsaparilla youre drink- 
ing?” my son asked me the other eve- 
ning, before mealtime. 

As I started to disabuse him of this 
unfilial notion, he interrupted me to 
say: “Hopalong drinks sarsaparilla.” 

“Maybe it just looks that way,” | 
said, giving Cassidy the benefit of the 
doubt. “On television, it’s hard to—” 

“He orders sarsaparilla in the sa- 
loon, every time,” said Hopalong’s 
henchman, cutting me short. 

A couple of days later, the same 
insurgent asked me: “Did you ever 
kill a rustler?” Smelling a Cassidy 
angle, I craftily answered: “Yes. I 
heard one rustling in the attic one 
time, and went up and put six slugs 
through his belly.” The reaction, to 





my surprise, was cold. “Hoppy has 
never killed a man,” said my son, with 
contempt (and not for Cassidy). “He 
always shoots for the right hand and 
knocks the gun out of it.” Angered by 
falling into this trap, I said sardoni- 
cally: “The right hand is the drinking 
hand. If Cassidy goes around shooting 
their fingers off, how are 
they going to lift their sar- 
saparilla?” “Rustlers don’t 
drink sarsaparilla,” came the 
reply, ending the conversa- 
tion and throwing me back 
inside my twenty-yard line. 
“They drink stuff in very 
small glasses, and they al- 
ways do it in one gulp.” 
I was asked only one more 
question after that time. A 
herd of cattle was stampeding, over 
the wide plains of NBC-TV. To save 
the franchise, Cassidy planted dyna- 
mite across the line of charge. That 
is another thing Cassidy has that I 
haven't got—a handy supply of nitro- 
glycerine with a kieselguhr base—and 
my family has taken unfavorable note 
of the fact. 

“What’s going to happen, daddy?” 
said my son, giving me a last chance. 

“There'll be hamburger for supper,” 
I answered sulkily. 


uAtT broke off relations. My chil- 
jy being familiar with the NBC 
herd from previous stampedes (the 
white-faced steer, third from the left 
as they come at you, is their favorite) , 
were well aware that the dynamite 
would go off before the cattle reached 
it, thus turning back the herd, and 
sending Hopalong home to a hard- 
earned meal of chuck and soda pop. 

From Cassidy, these urchins have 
also acquired a keen sense of ethical 
values. The distinction between a 
“good man” and a “bad man,” which 
gave St. Augustine and Plato pause, is 
as plain as day to Hopalong fans. A 
good man is one who rides on a white 
horse in pursuit of bad men on chest- 
nuts and bays. Bad men are those 
who steal (a) cattle or (b) naps 
during television shows. 

To date, in our private fight, Cas- 
sidy has won every round. I am taking 
target practice, however, and some 
day I am going to shoot the sarsapa- 
rilla right out of his hand. 





* Newsweek, March 20, 1950 
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to get ten to thousands of 


black-on- 
white 
copies 











faster 
easier 
lower-cost way 













Important new A. B. Dick mimeograph features 


Here are just three of the many reasons why this 
new all-purpose office duplicator produces more cop- 
ies and more kinds of copies faster and easier than 
ever before. 


1. Exclusive Roto-Grip Feed. Mimeograph on hard- 
surface, smooth-finish paper and card stocks in black 
or colors at speeds up to 180 copies per minute. 
Post cards, tags, envelopes, punched, slotted and 
linen-edge papers and others are all easily handled. 


2. Three-Way Control. Move copy from side to side— 
raise or lower copy more than ever before, and cor- 
rect “up-hill—down-hill”’ slants—all without chang- 
ing the feed table set-up or touching the stencil. New 
precision adjustments insure hair-line registration. 


3. Quick-Loading Feed Table. 500 sheet capacity. 
Load and re-load with finger-tip snap of a single 
lever. Adjust instantly and accurately to any size 
paper and card stock from 3 x 5 to 9 x 16 inches. 


Other features are semi-automatic ink distribution 
and recovery system, copy counter with automatic 
shut-off, trouble-free, flat-type strippers and many 
more new developments. 


Mimeographing is BALANCED Duplicating. The mimeograph 
uses the stencil to produce clear, sharp copies of anything 
written, typed or drawn. This process successfully meets 
all requirements of duplicating ... speed, legibility, ease 
of operation, versatility and low over-all cost with no sac- 
rifice of one for another. A. B. Dick mimeographs are for 
use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


The heavy-duty electric-drive models are for high- 
speed, sustained production—the electric table model 
and the sturdy hand-operated machines for less fre- 
quent use. In short, there is an A. B. Dick mimeograph 
to fit every office duplicating need. You can select the 
right model to fit your individual budget and copy 
requirements. 


New Accessories and Supplies. Six types of stencil 
sheets, the new quick-drying inks, new lettering 
guides, screen plates, styli and illuminated drawing 
boards, all combine to give you faster, easier pro- 
duction at lower-cost-per-copy. 


Modern mimeographing saves time and money. 
There is no easier, faster, lower-cost way to get 
ten to thousands of black-on-white copies of written, 
typed or drawn material. 


A:B-DICK 


7 THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 






MAIL THE COUPON FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NW-350 


* 

e 5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 

o 

: Please send literature 0 on the NEW A. B. Dick mimeographs 
e 0 on the new accessories () Please arrange a demonstration 
° in my office. 

. 
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Why Kiss Her 
Picture When 
Your Wife is in 
the Next Room? 















Why not open the door and 
walk in? ... why prefer the 
picture to possession?... 
why languish in town when 
Spring awaits you in Atlan- 
tic City? ... why be satisfied 
with the gusts of the second- 
hand when you can enjoy 
the gusto of the original?.... 
jade seas for the jaded!... 
blue skies for the blues!... 
warm winds with the tang 
of salt spume !... white 
foam on the shoulders of 
Spring shampooing her hair! 
-+» NEXT DOOR!!! 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


The Fire calls the firemen 


An automatic FJRE ALARM is 
a feature of the GLOBE Sprinkler 
system. It operates while the 
sprinklers are extinguishing the 
FIRE. Install this system. Why 
depend on a passerby for a mid- 
night FIRE alarm? 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK ... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 











—- EDUCATION — 
For Alma Mater 


Alumni and students have often been 
asked to give for their alma mater. But 
students, friends, and faculty of Thetford 
Academy, Vt. (some 10 miles from Han- 
over, N.H.), are going most donors one 
better. In an effort to help the 132-year- 
old co-ed school pay off a $30,000 
mortgage and debts of $11,500, the 
academy’s friends are giving their life’s 
blood. 

Carl A. Anderson, principal, announced 
last week that twenty town residents 
have agreed to sell blood to the Hanover 
Hospital. The $20-a-pint will be turned 
over to the school. 


Bicker Week 


The Daily Princetonian dragged out 
headline type 1%-inch high—largest ever 
used in the 74-year history of the paper. 
Dean Francis R.B. Godolphin congratu- 
lated the undergraduates. J. Covington 
Parham, president of the sophomore 
class, congratulated the clubs. Sopho- 
mores congratulated each other. The 
news which had the campus of Princeton 
University congratulation-conscious was 
that all 771 sophomores who had ap- 
plied for membership in the upper-class 
eating clubs had been accepted. It was 
as though all the thousands of freshmen 
at the University of California who de- 
sired it had been bidden to fraternities, 
something never likely to happen. 

This postwar revolution in campus 
tolk ways started last December. 

At Princeton, where fraternities are 
banned, there are university dining halls 
for all members of the freshman and 
sophomore classes. For the two upper 
classes there is no refectory. And, rather 
than patronize local restaurants, most 
upper classmen would prefer to take 
their meals in one of the seventeen pri- 
vate clubs centered about Prospect 
Street. Students become eligible for clubs 
in the middle of their sophomore year, 
and receive bids thereto in March during 
Bicker Week—so-called because of the 
wrangling which goes on in signing up 
for the different clubs. 

In December, the class of 1952 began 
looking over the club system. It noted 
that 13 percent of the previous year’s 
sophomores had not made a club. These 
were, rightly or wrongly, stigmatized as 
social pariahs, deprived of such convivial- 
ities as pool-shooting with select cronies 
and attendance at the memorable spring 
house parties. The class of 52 drew up a 
petition: either all men applying would 
be taken into some club or the petition- 
ers, on “our honor as gentlemen” (the 
strongest oath a Princeton man can 
take), would boycott all clubs. 

Everyone from President Harold W. 
Dodds down through the Undergraduate 
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FASTEST BY LAND 


Between 
SAN oy hyo 
Los ANGELES | @"4 [sT. Louis 
Fastest to all intermediate points, too! 
Thousands of shi and consignees 
route their frei vis P+IE for fast, 


safe delivery and complete security. 
Shippers agree it’s P+I-E for time-saving, 
money-saving service and undivided 
responsibility. 
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EDUCATION 


Interclub Committee began worrying. 
They knew that a mass boycott by the 
sophomores could ruin the clubs finan- 
cially. The sophomores showed they 
meant business by getting 605 signatures 
to their petition. 

In February, Dr. Dodds suggested that 
the university open an eighteenth club to 
assure room for all. A group of upper class 
men dubbed it a “garbage pail” to catch 
leftovers. Within a week, Dr. Dodds 
shelved his plan. As Feb. 27, the opening 
date of Bicker Week, came around, the at- 
mosphere on Prospect Street w-s tense 
and smoky. By pressure of numbers, last 
week the sophomores won. 

Strictly speaking, it was not the first 





Dodds’s club No. 18 was unnecessary 


time that 100 per cent of those applying 
for club membership had gotten in. In 
1941 and 1942 all sophomores got bids. 
But that was chiefly because during the 
crowded war years the clubs almost 
ceased to be clubs and became much- 
needed restaurants. Many clubs had 
hoped to reduce their sophomore sections 
this year to get more elbow room. 

No new controversy, the “club prob- 
lem” at Princeton goes back to the days of 
Woodrow Wilson, who as president tried 
to abolish the clubs in 1907 and establish 
a self-contained series of “houses” such as 
those later developed at Yale and Har- 
vard. But the 71-year-old Princeton club 
system still goes on. 

Actually, the present bickering at 
Princeton probably offered no permanent 
solution. Many graduates felt that things 
had come to a pretty pass when the indi- 
vidual clubs were compelled to abandon 
at least some part of their privilege of 
selectivity. Many others believed that 
Princeton should have a student union 
where men could eat and play exclusive 
of club membership, agreeing with Presi- 
dent Dodds that it was the duty of the 
university to provide “club facilities and 
amenities on a nonelection basis.” 


March 20, 1950 o 











Lhe Most 
Powerful 





Mark in the 


World 





There’s no greater proof of a 
people’s will than a free and honest 
election. 


In Mississippi, the citizens are 
using the ballot box to prove their 
friendly attitude towards new in- 
dustrial enterprises. 


This expression of confidence in 
industry is made possible by the 
state’s exclusive BAWI Plan, which 
authorizes municipalities to vote 
bonds to purchase plant sites and 
construct buildings for desirable in- 
dustries. 


Over sixty-three Mississippi 
communities have held successful 





bond elections. Here’s a typical ex- 
ample of how the ballots are being 
marked: 


Columbus, Mississippi 
$100,000 bond issue 
C. W. Stuart And Company, nursery 
Vote: 1474 For; 131 against 
(Jan. 24, 1950) 


In addition to the BAWI Plan, Mis- 
sissippi has other exclusive advan- 
tages. These factors are graphically 
presented in a new industrial book- 
let-—‘INSIDE MISSISSIPPI’— 
available to interested executives 
on request. 


For Specific Information as to How Mississippi's BAW! Plan Can Provide a Building and Plant 
Site for Your Industry . . . Call or Write 


MISSI 


AGRICULTURAL AND 


State Office Building 


IPPI 


INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


Jackson, Mississippi 


See Mississippi-manufactured products—Mississippi Industrial Exhibit, Ground Floor, 
International Trade Mart, New Orleans. 
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Above: Home Model Hammond Organ, used in more homes than any other organ— one 





of a complete line of 2-manual-and-pedal church and home organs starting at $1285* 


magine! Tou can enjoy your own 


Hammond Organ for as tittle as 1285'! 


If you've had a longing to play thrilling 
music on a Hammond Organ of your own, 
now is the time to do something about it! 


You can now own a Hammond Organ at 
the lowest cost in years. Prices start at $1285.* 

Whether you know music or not doesn’t 
matter. In less than a month you can learn 
to play the Hammond Organ. This is the 
instrument that inspires you to play, with 
thousands of rich, beautiful tones at your 
command to help you interpret any music 
of your choosing. There is a Hammond 
Organ for any sized living room. 


Learn to play the Hammond Organ 
in less than a month! 
You needn't know music. In fact, you need 
never have had any musical experience at 
all. Yet you can learn to play at least half 
a dozen simple melodies acceptably on the 
Hammond Organ in less than a month. 
Thousands of owners have already done it. 


FIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC'S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company 
4207 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send me information on the following 


Hammond Organ models: 


C) Spinet Model 
O) Home Model 


C) Chur’ Model 
0) Conc..i Model 


Prices start at $1285*— 

less than many fine pianos! 
Each time you play your Hammond Organ 
you are thrilled anew by its almost un- 
limited variety of lovely tones. And still a 
Hammond Organ costs less than you’d pay 
for many fine pianos. Liberal terms. 

A Hammond Organ 

looks at home in your home! 
You can select one of several models of the 
Hammond Organ that will fit beautifully 
into your living room. No special installa- 
tion is needed. Just plug it into an electric 
outlet and play. The Hammond Organ 


+ 


never needs tuning.7 
Don’t wait— mail the coupon today! 
Visit your dealer, where you can see and 
hear the Hammond Organ. Spend an hour 
with this most glorious of all instruments, 
proved by years of service in many thou- 
sands of homes and churches all over the 
country. For more details, mail the coupon. 


© 1950 


CHURCH MODEL, used in 
more than 18,000 churches. 


Concert Model has 32-note 
AGO pedal keyboard and an 
additional {Pedal Solo Unit, 











ee 


tunable to preference by 
IG scccecesssnsnneenttinciaanennmseseennsenmminemenneennes the organist. 
BRB OGE.....cncccve. cccecensensssssssenes covennenessounsseteceesneeseoneenensessesossoconges *f. o. b. Chicago. Prices include 
Federal excise tax which is 
EE EL A > = ee 3 rebated to churches. 
86 














MUSIC 


Concierto in Dallas 


In January young Walter Hendl, con- 
ductor of the Dallas Symphony Orches- 
tra, found himself in Rio de Janiero. His 
mission: to look over new Brazilian music 
and promising Brazilian artists. The ob- 
jective: a “Concierto Entre Las Americas” 
to be held in Dallas on March 11, fea- 
turing the North American premiére of 
one or more Brazilian compositions, and 
the North American debut of one or 
more Brazilian artists. To make this con- 
ductor’s dream even rosier, the cost of 
the project did not have to be chiseled 
out of the orchestra’s budget. The Con- 
cert Between the Americas was to be 
financed by Braniff International Airways, 
Dallas-based and currently linking nine 
North American states and six Latin 
American countries. 

When he arrived in Rio the first thing 
Hend] naturally did was call on Brazil's 
(and Latin America’s) best-known com- 
poser, the colorful and prolific Heitor 
Villa-Lobos. Acting on his advice, Hendl 
took an auto trip some 50 miles into the 
jungle and there, on an isolated farm, 
found 31-year-old Claudio Santoro. From 
this relatively unknown but promising 
composer he took “Music for Strings.” 

Next, Hendl flew to Sao Paulo to see 
Carmago Guarnieri, another Brazilian 
composer with an international reputa- 
tion. From Guarnieri, he obtained rights 
to perform for the first time anywhere in 
their entirety his “Three Dances.” Back 
in Rio, Hendl persuaded Villa-Lobos 
(after a fourth meeting at billiards) to 
let him present the North American 
premiére of the composer's recently com- 
pleted Seventh Symphony. 

Soloist Signed: To find his soloist, 
the 33-year-old maestro went to Tijuca, 
a picturesque suburb of Rio. After climb- 
ing up a mountain, Hendl found the 
house of 25-year-old Heitor Alimonda, a 
pianist who had studied in Philadelphia 
under the late Olga Samaroff-Stokowski. 
Although Alimonda had performed in 
the United States before, making his 
Town Hall debut in 1948, he had never 
played with orchestra north of the bor- 
der. Hendl signed him. 

Last week Hendl could say “Mission 
accomplished.” One of the largest non- 
subscription audiences of the season 
(1,900) came to the Dallas concert. The 
combination of musicianship and _ virtu- 
osity displayed by Alimonda in the Tchai- 
kovsky Piano Concerto No. 1 was easy 
to understand and appreciate. So alsc 
was Guarnieri’s “Three Dances,” called 
by John Rosenfield, critic of the Dallas 
Morning News and the Southwest’s top 
music authority, “the composition most 
likely to succeed immediately.” 

Tougher to follow—at least as far as 
the involved program notes went—was 
Villa-Lobos’s Seventh Symphony. Like 
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Hendl: Mission accomplished 


much of the Brazilian’s work, it lacked 
integration. “There are pages of sheer 
genius at both invention and the mani- 
pulation of orchestral resources and, sad- 
ly, many passages of padding that echo 
dully Stravinsky's “Sacre du Printemps,’ ” 
commented Rosenfield. 

But even tougher for laymen to com- 
prehend was Santoro’s “Music for Strings.” 
It lasted only eight minutes, but in Rosen- 
field’s opinion, here was the real dis- 
covery of the occasion. A follower of 
the Schénberg twelve-tone scale, Santoro 
has recently been studying in France. 
“There isn’t a daub of Brazil in it,” said 
Rosenfield, “nor a beat of Latin American 
rhythm. It is universal music by a young 
man who may have learned the secret 
of giving heart to an acoustically impor- 
tant but, until now, cerebrally bleak 
system of sound. Audiences in North 
America won't cry for the Santoro ‘Music 
for Strings’ but no serious musician can 
fail to give it study.” 

Since the more than $5,000 which 
Braniff had spent for the occasion seemed 
well worth the spending, the company 
announced that it planned to make the 
“Concierto” an annual custom, featuring 
a different country each year. 


Big Haul 


Last week the New York Philharmonic’s 
big bass drum was stolen right out of Car- 
negie Hall. With Dukas’s booming “The 
Sorcerer's Apprentice” scheduled for re- 
hearsal, officials had to get a rental re- 
placement from the Carroll Drum Service, 
fourteen blocks away. Nobody was more 
puzzled about the theft than the Carroll 
Drum Service, which had difficulty get- 
ting the replacement into a taxicab. 
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Fine Food Since 1706 


@A special kind of efficiency characterizes Crosse & 
Blackwell’s head offices in Baltimore, Md. The cee gy 
Soundwriter—small, compact, brilliantly engineered for 
effortless dictation—is an important part of Crosse & Black- 
well’s smooth-running system for getting things done. 

‘Our people like Audograph for its simplicity of operation, 
exact control features, and the complete freedom it brings 
from trouble and delays in getting out our voluminous office 
work,” says Mr. T. R. Cornelius, Jr. “It has increased office 
output with actually less expenditure of energy.” 

There is no business to which Audograph cannot make an 
important contribution ... yours included! Write today for 
specific details of the ‘Audograph Electronic Soundwriter 
and the efficient correspondence- and message-handling 
system it makes possible. 

Made by The Gar Manufacturing Company—established 
1891—originators of the Telephone Pay Station. 
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affiliate of Western 
Electric Company) in 
35 foreign countries. 
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Precious cargo... 


No time to take chances with smooth- 
worn tires! And you don’t have to be an en- 
gineer to select the best tire for your needs. 

The true value of a tire is plainly marked 
by the maker's name on the sidewall! 

When that name is Kelly-Springfield, you 
are sure of the very last word in design, 
craftsmanship and materials. For since 
rubber tires were first put on cars, Kelly 
has stood for long, worry-free mileage. 

Your dependable Kelly Dealer will be glad 
to equip your car with safe new Kellys— 
giving full credit for the unused mileage in 
your present tires. 

THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 

CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 56 YEARS! 
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— THE DANCE — 
Beach Ballet 


Last week, when the curtain rose on 
the 36 dancers in bright bathing suits 
strewn across the stage of the New York 
City Center, the audience settled down 
happily to a balletic glimpse of summer- 
time New York. The occasion was the 
world premiére of “Jones Beach,” the 
New York City Ballet Co.’s windup of 
its current season (NEWSWEEK, March 6). 

The choreographer of this fable of 
Long Island’s celebrated public play- 
ground was no native. He was the fas- 
tidious, Russian born George~ Balan- 
chine, who called the presentation his 
“tribute to popular beach resorts and the 
young people who fill the sands thereon.” 
Nor was the score a local product, either, 
for its composer is 25-year-old Jurriaan 
Andriessen from the Netherlands. 

Balanchine had woven together a rol- 
licking ballet in four episodes: a Sunday 
mob scene, with Beatrice Tompkins gin- 
gerly threading her way through the 
beachcombers; a rescue of Tanaquil Le- 
Clercq by Nicholas Magallanes; a battle 
with mosquitoes; and a frenetic weenie 
roast for the finale. As John Martin of 
The New York Times put it: “It is a gay 
romp, a piece of vivacious nonsense, so 
full of people and movement that one is 
tempted to subtitle it ‘Symphony in Sea’.” 

“Jones Beach” was Lincoln Kirstein’s 
idea. The general director of the com- 
pany wanted a cheaply produced work 
to round out the season—so a bare stage, 
trunks, and T-shirts were the answer. 
And in his opening-night speech, Kirstein 
added the highly unusual ballet credit: 
“Bathing suits by Jantzen.” 


LeClercq, Magallanes: Seaside rescue 
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Take a tractor like a “Caterpillar” 
D2 that can pull four 14-inch bottoms 
in pig-packed alfalfa sod, and you've got 
something. When you can plow good, 


black land at. honest depth for about 15 
cents an acre, you take up the slack in 


HE “miracle” of daily bread is the 

farmer's business. He plows, plants, 
cultivates and harvests to nourish a 
nation. 

Each year, available man power for the 
job of growing is less. Whereas 8 out of 
10 Americans lived and worked on farms 
less than 100 years ago, only 1 in 7 does 
so today. Yet more and better foodstuffs 
are being produced than ever before. 

The answer is modern farm machinery 
plus hard work. And take the farmer's 
word for it that one of the most. useful 
pieces of equipment is the track type trac- 


tor. These machines are widely known 


as earthmoving giants, but most people 
don’t realize that one out of three built 
last year was bought for farm use. 

From Maine’s potato fields to fertile 
California, “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors 
are pulling their share of the load. Farm- 
ers like them because they cut fuel bills 
up to 80%... . Because their all-weather 
traction gets them into the fields earlier. 
. . . Because their lugging ability pulls 
tools that do a better job And be- 


cause they're built to last. 


farmh-man-power shortage and hold down 
food costs at the same time. That’s why 
you can figure that a “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Tractor in action is America’s first call 
for dinner. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 
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New Films 


Perfect Strangers (Warner Brothers). 
Fate, in the form of a summons to jury 
duty, singles out Mrs. Terry Scott (Gin- 
ger Rogers), a young Los Angeles ma- 
tron who works as a movie producer's 
secretary. And her experiences as one of 
the reluctantly closeted twelve who must 
decide the fate of a well-known author 
accused of pushing his wife off a cliff 
make an absorbing screen version of Ben 
Hecht and Charles MacArthur’s 1939 
Broadway hit “Ladies and Gentlemen.” 

Mrs. Scott’s mildly estranged husband 
is currently working in Ohio. 

David Campbell (Dennis Morgan), 
one of her more personable fellow jury- 
men, has two young kids at home plus a 
wife who doesn’t understand him as well 
as she might. The other members of the 
panel furnish a more or less neurotic 
cross-section of Los Angeles society and 
include stage star Margalo Gillmore as a 
frustrated materfamilias willing to see the 
defendant hang simply because he hap- 
pens to belong to the same sex as her 
erstwhile husband. 

There is a good deal of latent drama in 
this story of twelve conspicuously imper- 
fect citizens. sitting in mortal judgment 
on a man whose crime they themselves 
might well commit under the same cir- 
cumstances. Miss Rogers makes the most 
of this in the scenes where she breaks 
down the defenses of the last two jurors 
to hold out for “guilty.” And Bretaigne 
Windust’s incisive direction underlines 
the talents of a supporting cast that also 
includes Thelma Ritter, Anthony Ross, 
Howard Freeman, and Alan Reed. 

The only thing that keeps “Perfect 
Strangers” from being as effective as its 


highly promising ingredients could have 
made it is the uncomfortably obvious 
romance between the married Mrs. Scott 
and the married Mr. Campbell. This 
is designed to look like an ominous par- 
allel of the defendant’s affair with his 
secretary (presumably the motive for his 
wife’s demise), and merely clutters up 
what seems like an otherwise expertly 
constructed human drama. 


The Outriders (M-G-M). During the 
last year of the Civil War three diehard 
adherents to the Dixie cause escape from 
a prisoner-of-war camp in Missouri. One 
of the fugitives is a poker-faced college 
graduate (Joel McCrea). The second is 
a handsome lad (Barry Sullivan) who 
turns out to be mean all through. The 
third (James Whitmore) has a beard, a 
chronic liver ailment, and a philosophical 
turn of mind. 

In the course of fleeing the damyan- 
kees, this down-at-the-heels trio falls in 
with a Southern-oriented bandit organi- 
zation. Ostensibly in the name of the 
cause, the bandit leader (Jeff Corey) 
persuades them to lead a _ gold-laden 
wagon train across hundreds of miles of 
desert into an elaborately prepared am- 
bush. But when the wagon train, led by 
ex-matinee idol Ramon Novarro as an 
amiable old Mexican, turns out to include 
Arlene Dahl among its passengers, Mc- 
Crea’s devotion to the Stars and Bars 
begins to falter. 

The resulting fireworks fail to elicit the 
merest twitch from McCrea’s impassive 
countenance. And the accompanying dia- 
logue comes equipped with almost every 
ten-gallon cliché in the book. 

But a somewhat novel story idea is 
enough to keep this satisfactory combina- 
tion of Technicolor scenery, saddle 


Rebels Whitmore, Sullivan and McCrea: Gunsmoke and Technicolor 
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CROSLEY 


LOWERS ALL PRICES! 


Now the Crosley, made in America with U. S. skill and 
precision, cuts prices up to $105. And 1950 Crosley cars 
have hundreds of improvements including Hydradisc (air- 
plane type hydraulic) Brakes and Crosley engine with 
rugged cost iron block and 8-to-1 compression ratio. 
Save with a new Crosley when you buy it, while you 
drive it—up to 50 miles on a gallon of regular gasoline. 


STATION WAGON: 
Price reduced 
$105. Seats 4, or 
2 with % ton 
load. All steel. 


SEDAN DELUXE; 
Price reduced 
$101. Speedline 
styling. Rich fab- 
ric upholstery. 
Seats 4, plus 

luggage. 


CONVERTIBLE: 

Price reduced 
$101. Four pas- 
senger. Easy-to- 
handle top. Big 
luggage space. 


HOTSHOT: 
Price reduced $51. A 
new thrill in motor- 
ing. America’s .own 
sports car. Two pas- 
senger. Just out! New Super Sports—a deluxe sports 
roadster at about $50 more than the Hotshot. 
Crosley Trucks, both Panel Delivery and Pick-up have also 
been reduced—$83 on each model! Dealers and driver 
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$1 000,000 


ON’T MISS OPPORTUNITIES... pass up 
B Dissiis...hotanes of limited working 
capital. Follow the lead of thousands of 
manufacturers and wholesalers who have 
used our Commercial Financing Plan. 
Our plan gives you substantially 
More Operatine Casu than is available 
from usual sources. This extra cash is on 
a Continutnc Basis that permits long- 
range planning. Plan is quick to start, 
simple and confidential in operation. It 
does not change accounting methods, 
disturb customer relations, interfere 
with management. 
Our Commercial Financing Plan offers 
you a thoroughly tested and practical 
way to get more money to step up sales, 






merchandising, advertising activities ... 
modernize production facilities for lower 
costs . . . improve present products or 
launch new ones buy in larger 
quantities or on more favorable terms .. . 
meet tax obligations . . . carry larger 
receivables .. .take cash discounts . . . etc. 
If you can use more money to make 
more money, send for a copy of “How To 
Have An ApEQuaTE AND CONTINUING 
Source or Operatinc Casu.” Just phone 
or write the nearest Commercial Credit 
Corporation office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 * New York 17 * Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 * San Francisco 6 *® Portland 5, Ore...and more than 300 other 
financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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leather, and gunsmoke from seeming as 
contrived as it actually is. 


The Vicious Years (Film Classics, 
Inc.) Despite its obvious faults, this un- 
pretentious little production makes for a 
grim and oddly absorbing melodrama. 
The opening scene that introduces Mario 
(Tommy Cook) as the wolfish leader of 
an adolescent pack in postwar Italy is a 
poor imitation of the Italian films on the 
same subject, but the N. Richard Nash 
screen play moves promptly to the more 
orthodox dramatics at hand. 

Throughout, the Italian backgrounds 
are plausibly simulated on California lo- 
cation, but the plot could be indigenous 
to almost any country. Prowling the 
streets, the half-starved Mario sees a 
murder committed and follows the mur- 
derer, one Luca (Gar Moore), to his 
home with blackmail in mind. Mario’s 
price for silence is food and clothes and a 
roof over his head. In turn, he pays the 
price of submitting to the standard of 
cleanliness and civilized behavior dicta- 
ted by Luca’s old father, Emilio. 

Predictably enough, a mutual feeling 
of affection springs up between the 
kindly Emilio (Eduard Franz) and the 
illiterate intruder, and even Luca’s sym- 
pathetic wife (Sybil Merritt) takes an 
interest in the boy’s rehabilitation. But 
fortunately for the melodrama, Luca’s 
protestations of friendship mask a sullen 
determination to get rid of the only wit- 
ness against him. 

Although the situation is resolved with- 
out any surprises, Robert Florey main- 
tains satisfactory suspense, along with 
considerable interest in his characters. 


PWhile “The Vicious Years” is a long, 
lusty whoop-and-holler removed from 
Film Classics’ outstanding release of the 
past season—Louis de Rochemont’s “Lost 
Boundaries”—it is a fair sample of the 
films that Joseph Bernhard, president of 
Film Classics, has in mind for his youth- 
ful organization. 

Bernhard is a stocky, 60-year-old Phil- 
adelphian who regards himself as a busi- 
nessman whose principal hobby is 
business. At Warner Brothers his hobby 
earned him $3,000 a week as vice presi- 
dent and general manager. In Washing- 
ton, during the war, he saved the Navy 
more than $400,000,000 in salvaging 
operations. This job earned him $500 a 
year and a citation for distinguished ser- 
vice from Secretary Forrestal. 

It is possible that his wartime experi- 
ence in cutting corners and costs may 
have given Bernhard a new approach to 
Hollywood spending. In any case, in 
1945 he decided to go into business for 
himself with Milton Sperling (United 
States Pictures, Inc.), and produced Gary 
Cooper’s “Cloak and Dagger.” Two years 
later he assumed the presidency of his 
present organization. At that time Film 
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CUTS LABOR COSTS, SPEEDS WORK, 
REDUCES OVERHEAD— because it’s 


60 Times 
Faster / 


...and many times better 
than old-fashioned “‘copying”’ @ 


Classics was a pedestrian, small-time op- 
eration that bought or leased old film 
hits. Even today the company doesn’t bat 
in the major leagues, but currently it owns 
26 film exchanges in the U.S. and Canada 
for the release of its domestic and foreign 
productions. 

It is Bernhard’s theory that marquee 
names alone are no guarantee of a film’s 
box-office potency, and that the public 
would take to new faces “if the story is 
right.” This is hardly a revolutionary posi- 
tion to maintain at a time Hollywood, 
more than ever before, is desperately 









IT’S OZALID... 


the speedy copying process 
that reproduces anything 
typed, drawn or written. 
You get perfect copies of 
letters, records, reports, 
photographs, index files, 
drawings —anything.* 








Yes, OZALID is America’s 
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most flexible copying process! 
60 TIMES FASTER because Ozalid 60 TIMES FASTER because changes 





Bernhard: Man with a hobby 


concerned with the problem of guessing 
what type of subject matter will bring 
out the public. 





are made by simply adding new 


But Bernhard goes further and insists 
that the day is at hand when the million- 
dollar film productions—with occasional 
exceptions—will no longer earn back their 
costs. “It’s about time the industry real- 
ized that The Competition is here,” he 
pronounces with an edge of doom in his 
voice. “And it’s here to stay.” The com- 
petition, of course, is Television, and the 
answer, Bernhard insists, is the film bud- 
get geared to a diminishing audience. 

So far, Film Classics has been doing 
nicely on that basis. When de Rochemont 


duplicates in one minute what 
used to take an hour manually. 
Letters, files, photographs, draw- 
ings—anything! * 

60 TIMES FASTER because copy- 
ing errors are eliminated. There is 
no check-back to the original! 


FIRST PRINT TO LAST, OZALID 


Because Ozalid is the “Standard of 
Quality” among sensitized papers! 


Because Ozalid’s “speed” is the 


material to create a “composite 
master.” No need to re-create an 
entire piece! 


60 TIMES FASTER because Ozalid 
makes copies in any size—in sheets 
or continuous rolls! 


COPIES ARE SAME HIGH QUALITY 


Because Ozalid’s longer shelf-life 
means materials are fresh. Yes... 
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to participate in what proved to be an re = 

ideal parlay of new faces and a sound een | Joauio, Depr, B3 ees 
story. Budgeted at $525,000, the story i ines ©w York as 
of a Negro doctor’s ordeal will probably | peokler '¢ 


gross $2,000,000. Costing about half as 
much, “Not Wanted,” Ida Lupino’s drama 
of an unwed mother, is expected to take 
in more than $1,000,000. 

Coming up in addition to Film Classics’ 
list of imported foreign films are such di- 
verse productions as “It Happened in 
France,” now being filmed in Paris, 
“Blackjack,” which Julien Duvivier will 
direct in Majorca and “A Game of Cards,” 
starring the ballet dancer Valerie Bettis. 
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L. Carroll: Photographer 


Many know that Lewis Carroll wrote 
“Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” And 
many know that Carroll was in reality 
the Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, 
M.A., mathematical lecturer at Christ 
Church, Oxford, from 1856 until 1881. 
But few realize that during this period 
he was a pioneer in British amateur 
photography. 

In “Lewis Carroll, Photographer,”* 
Helmut Gernsheim, a Fellow of the Royal 
Photographic Society, calls him the most 
outstanding photographer of children in 
the nineteenth century. To support his 
view the author presents some 60 of 
Carroll’s pictures. (Many resemble the 
elegant photography of Cecil Beaton, a 
celebrated present-day Briton.) 


*Lewis CARROLL, PHOTOGRAPHER. By Helmut 
Gernsheim. Chanticleer Press, $4 
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“A Chinaman”: Xie Kitchin, daughter of the Rev. George Kitchin 


By the 1850s, Gernsheim relates, the 
perfection of the collodion wet-plate 
process had made “photography for the 
million” cumbersome but possible. A 
properly furnished Victorian living room 
was never without its photo album, nor 
were contemporary periodicals without 
advice for the amateur. The Photo- 
graphic News in 1859 told him how his 
women sitters should look: “A handsome 
face is of an oval shape ... Eyes large, 
inclined upwards at the inner angles, 
downwards. at outer angles . . . Eye- 
brows arched, forehead round, smooth 
and small; hair rather profuse .. . Of all 
things, do not draw the hair over the 
forehead . .. but rather up and away . 

Although Carroll posed many distin- 
guished grownups, it was to his child 
portraits that he brought a finer art than 
The Photographic News advocated (see 
cuts). It seems true that his boys, Marcus 
Keane, for example, and Hallam Tenny- 
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son, the Poet Laureate’s son, are prob- 
ably a little on the sissy side. (“I am 
fond of children, except bovs.” Carroll 
once said.) And if some of his subjects 
seem to share the strain of adulthood 
with 18-year-old Ellen Terry, the actress. 
it may be because the exposure often 
took more than a minute. 

But in spite of their sometimes pre- 
cocious expressions, most of his little 
girls emerge as the most authentically 


charming children. Xie Kitchin and Amy- 


Hughes seem not to suffer from their 
theatrical arrangements. Arthur Hughes, 
the artist, and the Rev. C. Barker are 
harmless props for their daughters Agnes 
and May. But Carroll is always best in 
such simple portraits as that of Alice, 
the daughter of the sculptor Richard 
Westmacott, and that of Alice Liddell 
(the real Alice of Wonderland), whose 
father was the Vice Chancellor of Ox- 
ford University. 


Arthur Hughes and Agnes 
March 20, 1950 
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The Rev. Mr. Barker and May 
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“...and this device protects you 
from patrons when you forget the 
Angostura* in their Manhattans!” 


AyGOSTUpy 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*Angostura sharpens your taste and adds zest 
to Manhattans. And the piquancy it adds to 
apple pies and baked ham is beyond belief! 
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The Classic War 


Until President Polk’s diary was pub- 
lished in 1910, the prevailing attitude of 
American historians toward the 1846 
Mexican War was mildly apologetic. The 
general theory was that it was fought to 
extend slavery. Polk’s diary revealed that 
the American position was genuinely per- 
ilous, that American offers to arbitrate 
had been generous, and for 40 years 
historians have been straightening out 
the real story of the conflict and inciden- 


The night engagement of Aug. 19, 
1846, outside Mexico City, seems to have 
had no parallel anywhere. An isolated 
body of 3,300 Americans under ,Gen. 
Persifor Smith, surrounded and cut off, 
discovered that it could attack the Mexi- 
can forces in the rear as a desperate 
measure and prepared to do so the next 
morning. A young captain present at the 
conference, named Robert E. Lee, vol- 
unteered to inform the main body of the 

Americans under Gen. Winfield Scott, so 
that a diversion might be made at the 
same time from that side. Starting before 





; - 4 
From the collection of H. Armour Smith 


Americans in Saltillo: Did the camera first go to war in Mexico? 


tally changing Polk from a cheap politi- 
cian to a statesman. 

Mexico had served notice that it would 
regard the annexation of Texas as a cause 
for war. Counting on the United States 
and England fighting over Oregon, it re- 
fused to arbitrate, although its shaky 
government made it likely that Cali- 
fornia would soon fall to some foreign 
power. At this critical juncture, the im- 
petuous Texans threatened to join Eng- 
land unless they were admitted to the 
Union. As for slavery, it is likely, says 
Robert Selph Henry in “The Story of the 
Mexican War,” that slavery retarded 
rather than hastened the settlement of 
the vast Texas territory and the conse- 
quent conflict. 

Once the war was begun, there was 
certainly no reason for shame over the 
way it was fought. A call for 2,800 vol- 
unteers in Tennessee brought out 30,000 
men and gave Tennessee its nickname, 
“The Volunteer State.” Readers of the 
biographies of Civil War generals, most 
of whom fought in Mexico, may have 
gotten an idea that the generalship dis- 
played there was of a high order. Con- 
sidering the war as a whole, it seems to 
have been well-nigh flawless. Among its 
other distinctions, the Mexican conflict 
was probably the first war in which 
photographs were taken (see cut). 


8 o'clock, he reached headquarters at 
midnight, joined the force ordered to 
make the diversion at 3 o'clock, and got 
into the battle at daybreak. Seventeen 
minutes after the force attacked the rear, 
the battle was over, and with it most of 
the war. 

Henry is an historian who includes all 
the color in his accounts without making 
them colorful. A former newspaperman 
and an executive of the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Railway, he is the 
author of “The Story of the Confederacy” 
that Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman says 
is the book with which to begin and the 
one to return to after reading everything 
else about the subject. The same is prob- 
ably true of “The Story of the Mexican 
War.” (THE Story OF THE MEXICAN 
War. By Robert Selph Henry. 424 
pages. Bobbs-Merrill. $4.50.) 


Teaching the Novel 


John Craig Stewart's “Through the 
First Gate” begins with 13-year-old-Tom 
MacAllen’s Christmas present—a_shot- 
gun—and his failure to shoot any quail 
with it. It proceeds, by way of warmly 
pictured scenes of Southern boyhood— 
swimming, hunting, and the misery of the 
first date—through his deadly schoolboy 
quarrel with a poor white who whips him 
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...everywhere you go! 


Wherever you move in 600-mile-long Britain, you’re 
sure of being welcomed in the royal tradition 
of hospitality to travellers. For 
in Britain we’ve never lost our 
Island habit of thinking of our visitors as guests. 
We take a real pleasure in helping you share 
all the things we delight in ourselves. . . our lovely 
countryside, our ancient places, our colorful 
events, our background of 2000 years of history. 
So come where no journey is far... 
_and your dollar goes farther! Start planning now to explore 
Britain’s byways, as well as her highways; 
to stop in her famous village inns, as well as her 
modern hotels. Make your visit a country-wide 
vacation, taking all Britain in your stride! 





Royal Henley Regatta 


a lg = 


Come early, in April or May ... and avoid the midsummer rush! 
















King’s Gateway, Trinity College, Cambridge 


Of all the Inn Signs you’ll see in Britain, 
perhaps the most frequent are “‘royal’”’ ones 
like those on this page. But the same royal 
welcome awaits you at the sign of The Hand 
in Hand, for instance, or The Woolpack, 
The Spread Eagle, The Hare and Hounds, The 
Peveril of the Peak. 


In their infinite variety, Britain’s wayside 
Inn Signs symbolize almost every aspect of 
British life in the present and the past. 
They constantly remind all travellers how 
many-sided are Britain’s interests... how 
much that’s different they can do and see 
each easily-planned day! 


IN BRITAIN YOUR 

DOLLAR GOES FARTHER! 
Ask your travel agent to show 
you how devaluation has cut 
your costs in Britain by almost 
one third! Ask him, too, for 
“COMING EVENTS” and 
other illustrated literature, or ¥ 
write BRITISH TRAVEL 
CENTRE, 336 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 



















Sleek, high-speed, powerful— 
the Martin XB-51 is the Air Force’s 
first postwar plane specifically designed | 

for supporting our ground forces. | 


BBising enemy supply lines and installations to help 
keep our ground forces rolling—that’s one of the roles the new Martin’ 
XB-51 is designed to play in America’s preparedness program! It’s a 
teamwork bomber—versatile, powerful, super-fast, highly maneuver- 
able, capable of operating from combat area fields and fighter strips. 
Its lines are clean and graceful, yet radically different. A unique power 
plant arrangement includes two jets mounted on fuselage pylons and 
a third in the tail. Drastically sweptback wings, a T-shaped tail and 
tandem landing gear—plus many other features still classified under 
military security regulations—make it as modern as tomorrow! 


pa Like all Martin developments, the XB-51 is the product of a highly 

: skilled engineering team. Electronic, aerodynamic, metallurgy research, 
servo-mechanism studies—all play their parts in the technical leadership 
Martin offers its customers today. All play their parts as Martin extends 
research frontiers in advanced design aircraft, rocketry, jet pro-. 
pulsion, supersonic mis- 
siles and other far-reaching 
fields! THe GLeNN L. 
MARTIN COMPANY, Balti-— 
more 3, Maryland. 


























The Martin XB-51 is powered for faster 
( stafts from small combat area fields and) 
fighter strips. For faster stops, the Martin’ 
bomber has a parachute stowed aft which} 


AIRCRAFT a may be released at the pilot’s discretion. 


Bailders of Dependable Aircraft Smee 190) 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Dependable 
Martin 2-0-2 airliners © Advanced military 
aircraft * Revolutionary rockets and missiles 
* Electronic fire control systems * DEVEL- 
OPERS OF: Moreng fuel tanks (licensed 
to U.S. Rubber Co.) * Stratovision aerial 
rebroadcasting (in conjunction with West- 
inghouse Electric Corp.) * Honeycomb 
construction material (licensed to U.S. 
Plywood Corp.) * New type hydraulic 
automotive and aircraft brake * Perma- 
nent fabric flameproofing * LEADERS 
IN RESEARCH to guard the peace, 
build better living in far-reaching fields. 








For a flying start to a fine career in avia- 
tion, stop in at your local Air Force, 
Navy or Marine recruiting office ... now! 
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Hudson Strode prods new novelists 


every time they fight. And it ends when 
he kills his enemy by challenging him 
to a dive too high for him. 

Writing and Rewriting: It is a first 
novel, and a good one, a little conven- 
tional in its incidents, but solidly put to- 
gether and consistently interesting. It 
derives some of its effect from the fact 
that it is like boyhood itself, alternately 
black-and-white and _ subtly shaded. 

It shows the effect of much careful 
revision, and as such it is characteristic of 
the novels that are now being produced 
by the students of Hudson Strode’s writ- 
ing class at the University of Alabama. 
Last week two novels by Professor 
Strode’s students were published, Stew- 
art’s and Alice Fellows’s “Laurel.” Next 
month another is to appear, “Red Bone 
Woman” by Carlyle Tillery. Later in the 
spring a fourth is scheduled, bringing to 
21 the novels published by Professor 
Strode’s students. 

Florida, Wisconsin, Chicago, Illinois, 
George Washington University, Stanford, 
Iowa and many other colleges now have 
such courses. The Veterans Administra- 
tion estimates that 3,000 veteraris are 
attending them, a decline from 6,000 two 
years ago. Columbia University has a 
staff of ten in its creative-writing section, 
largely visiting novelists. At New York 
University the class is limited to twelve 
graduate students, who are all working 
on novels, one of which has been con- 
tracted for. About 20 per cent of the 
books written by the class are published. 
War stories predominated after the war, 
but have now tapered off to almost noth- 
ing. “For a while, there,” said one profes- 
sor, “we had to put up with quite a bit of 
sex. This seems to be on the wane.” Since 
about a quarter or a third of the classes 
are veterans, it is a safe guess that over 
the United States as a whole, some 9,000 
to 12,000 students are now receiving 
instruction in this difficult art form. 

Professor Strode’s class is somewhat 
exceptional. A 56-year-old English pro- 
fessor who principally lectures on 
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Shakespeare and writes smoothly un- 
assuming travel books, Strode began 
teaching the novel in 1938, when a book 
by one of his students—Harriet Hassell’s 
“Rachel's Children”—made a consider- 
able stir. It convinced him that novel 
writing could be taught: “I had no idea 
such a thing was possible.” Now he has 
fourteen students each year, and a long 
waiting list. He picks them by their tal- 
ent, by reading something they have 
written, or because he believes that he 
can help them. They meet for six hours 
a week in the university library, the 
professor and students criticizing the 
novel that one of them is working on. 

Alice Fellows, now 22, wrote “Laurel” 
during her senior year. Strode believes 
that her work has a quality like that of 
the great nineteenth-century English 
novelists, and readers may feel that there 
is something in what he says. Her story is 
pale and reserved; her heroine is domi- 
nated by an uneasy and troubling family 
pride stimulated because her brilliant 
father has taken to drink and wrecked his 
career by refusing to accept the stand- 
ards of his town. It is concise, trim, exact, 
sticking strictly to its subject, and lacking 
in the loose ends and high-pitched emo- 
tionalism of most youthful works. 

Classes in novel writing may not be 
able to turn out good novels, but they do 
seem able to prevent them from being 
bad. (THROUGH THE First Gate. By John 
Craig Stewart. 280 pages. Dodd, Mead. 
$2.75. Laure. By Alice Fellows. 309 
pages. Harcourt, Brace. $3.) 


Salute to Saddler 


Don Reynolds’s “Champion of Cham- 
pions” is the loving and detailed story of 
the life (twelve years) of James Austin’s 
great smooth-haired fox terrier, Nornay 
Saddler, the finest show dog that ever 
stepped into a ring. Born in a cold Eng- 
lish rain, nearly dropped into a stove by 
a cook who took him for a rat, nearly 


Saddler: Champion personality, too 
March 20, 1950 


The gpeed pou nead spp feat actin 


It’s there—and to spare—built into the precise 1/800-second shutter 
of Kodak’s finest folding model. And an accessory kit 
equips the camera for Kodachrome slides, as well as snapshots 
in any of four sizes. Here’s a perfect companion for every 
picture-taking occasion. Camera, $95; Adapter Kit, $14.50. 
Prices include Federal Tax. At your Kodak dealer’s... 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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SYNCHRO-RAPID 800 SHUTTER 


































3 Special Merriam-Webster 


r Office and Home Use 


Dictionaries fo 


40,000 concise biogra- 
phies give pronunciation 
of names and all essen- 
tial facts required for 
quick reference use. In- 
cluded are scientists, 
statesmen, generals, rul- 
ers, explorers, writers, 
painters, actors, and emi- 
nent figures from every 
other field of activity. 
1,730 pages, with thumb 
index. $7.50. 





A New Quick-Reference Source 
of Geographical Information 


Webster’s Geographical Dictionary 


HE greatest fund of geographical informa- 

tion ever presented in a single volume. 
More than 40,000 of the world’s important 
places are listed in alphabetical order with con- 
cise information, historical notes, and pronun- 
ciations. 177 maps newly made for this book 
include 24 full-page maps in color. 126 useful 
tables cover ranges of the Alps, national parks, 
dams, etc., etc. 1352 pages bound in handsome 
buckram; stamped in gold; sprinkled edges; 
thumb indexed. $8.50. 


Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms 


HE book to help 

you use the right 
word in the right place. 
Clarifies the distinc- 
tions between Syno- 
nyms, giving their 
Antonyms and Analo- 
gous and Contrasted 
Words, explains the 
differences in their 
shades of meaning, and 
illustrates usage. 944 
pages, thumb index. $5 








At your bookseller’s or stationer’s or write to G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 434, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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..» Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


The flame with the 14-mile reach 


S YOU RODE A TRAIN on a cold 
winter’s night, you may have caught 
sight of a bundled-up trackman standing 
near a switch with a lighted torch. His job 
is to make sure that ice and snow don’t 
lock the switch in one position. 


The Erie Railroad has improved on this 
practice by installing remote-control gas 
heaters on switches. These are operated by 
a dispatcher from a control point as far 
away as 14 miles—or even farther! 


As he traces the progress of the train over 
his control board, the dispatcher starts 
the heaters by turning a control switch. 
Electric current ignites the and the 
flame shoots along the euler part of 
the railhead. Away go the ice and snow, 











leaving the switch clear for safe operation! 


These gas heaters are already installed at 
key points on the railroad, with more to 
come. Here is another example of Erie’s 
progressive railroading—the continuous 
search to improve the safe, dependable 
transportation of passengers and freight. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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dying of distemper caught while crossing 
the Atlantic in January, Saddler survived 
to be judged best-in-show 59 times, an 
all-time, all-breed, world record. Better 
than that, his was a wonderful person- 
ality. Fond of country life, a good mixer ~ 

and devoted rat hunter, he was ned tl 


9 


ibly intelligent (he was accustomed to 
ring for his own Pullman porter when 
traveling, for instance). In addition, he 
made thousands of dollars for peacetime 
and wartime charities. The book contains 
many fine photographs of him as well as 
“Flip-o-matic” pictures of Saddler which 
demonstrate his celebrated gait. All told, 
“Champion of Champions” may be the 
best dog story, fictional or nonfictional. 
ever written. (CHAMPION OF CHAMPIONS. 
By Don Reynolds. Random House. 205 
pages. $2.75.) 


Other Books 


THE WAGER AND OTHER Stories. By 
Daniel Corkery. 192 pages. Devin-Adair. 
$2.75. These are masterly stories by the 
72-year-old Irish painter and novelist. 
They are brief scenes of village and peas- 
ant life, of the old days when the gentry 
were beginning to go down the hill, and 
of the Civil War—simple, clear, with the 
poetry of folk tales and with none of the 
overstrained melodrama or the affected 
lyricism of much Irish fiction. Their flavor 
is summed up in the title story: a drunken 
lord bets that one of his jockeys can leap 
a gully on the cliffs, and taunts the boy to 
risk his neck trying it; the boy makes the 
jump, surviving by letting the horse drop 
to the boiling sea. Its simplicity and its 
almost mysterious tension make it one of 
the finest of contemporary short stories. 

Mexico. By Frank Tannenbaum. 304 
pages. Knopf. $3.50. No North Ameri- 
can has more understanding of Mexican 
problems than Frank Tannenbaum. In 
this book he has summed up 30 years of 
experience in thirteen sympathetic chap- 
ters of historical, social, political, and 
economic background, picturing a coun- 
try whose leaders are trying to make it a 
modern community despite the handi- 
caps of poor resources, a parochial econ- 
omy, ancient traditions, and inadequate 
training. He doubts that the present em- 
phasis on industrialism will solve Mexico's 
problems: “If Mexico were wise, Mexi- 
can industry would be accepted as a sup- 
plement to an agricultural economy, and 
the emphasis would be upon the marvel- 
ous energy and cohesive powers of the 
rural community.” 





RAYMOND MOLEY, whose col- 
umn usually appears on this page, 
is returning from England after 
reporting on the British election. 
This week Mr. Moley’s Perspective 
appears in the Foreign Affairs de- 
partment. 
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and have a good trip h 


Les a great feeling, in blustery 


weather, when you reach the snug 
security of your car — and its Body 
by Fisher. 


The solid ker-chuck of the door clos- 
ing behind you tells you how stout a 
fortress this is against traffic and the 
weather. 

The comfort you feel, deep and invit- 
ing as your favorite easy chair, 
makes this seem like a bit of home on 


wheels. 


Even little things you can see — like 


the stencil that identifies all glass 
as Safety Plate Glass—are visible 
evidence of the thought and care 
Fisher people give, so your car body 
will measure up to your highest 
expectations. 

You can hear, see and feel the differ- 
ence so clearly that we invite you to 
listen, look and feel when you shop 
the new cars. We are sure that the 
evidenct you uncover will show that 
Body by Fisher is better than ever — 
and make your next car one by Gen- 
eral Motors. 


FEEL THE DIFFERENCE! 


Quality in a car body shows in many ways. Just 
try for yourself the deep comfort, the roominess 
of Body by Fisher—feel the built-to-last luxury 
in the fabrics and fittings. There's a difference 
all through Fisher Body — you can see it, hear 
it, feel it! 


Body by kKisher ee — BETTER THAN EVER! 


You get Body hy Fisher only on General Motors cars: CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE~ BUICK - CADILLAC 
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helpful to you. 





MORE BUSHELS 
«oe MORE DOLLARS 


Unless bugs and weeds are kept under 
control, they destroy about one tenth of 
the nation’s crops every year. 

This means the io of one hour out of 
every ten, one bushel out of every ten, 
one dollar out of every ten . . . Plan now 
to stop this frightful waste! Harvest 
more Dushels and more dollars—use 
Monsanto chemicals contained in 
agricultural insecticides and herbicides 
made and sold by teading 


formulators. 


more fruits 
more vegetables 


One of Ute most effective Monsanto 
chemicals used to increase fruit and 
vegetable yields is Nifos*-T. It is very 
potent in weak solutions—residual toxicity 
is negligible . . . Niran,* Monsanto's 
parathion, is one of the newer insecticidal 
chemicals. Because it is extremely 

toxic, it must be handled 

and applied with great care. 





more grains 


Formulations of Monsanto 2,4-D are 
highly effective in destroying weeds 
that choke and smother growing grains. 
Since this important chemical is 
“selective” in action, it attacks and 
destroys weeds only; doesn’t harm grain 
... DDT is another valuable Monsanto 
chemical—used in insecticide 
formulations to control corn borers. 


more acres 


One of the more recent Monsanto 
herbicidal chemicals is 2,4,5-T. It is 
especially effective in destroying heavy, 
fibrous, woody weeds, thus restoring more 
acreage to productive use. It eliminates 
many athe! that resist 2,4-D, such as 
brambles, briars, poison ivy. Also 
recommended for clearing rights-of-way 
... Another chemical useful in all 

types of liquid solutions is Santomerse.* 
The addition of this wetting agent 
causes the solution to spread more 
rapidly and completely over 

surfaces to which it is applied. 
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more 
bales 


Cotton growers get more bales per acre 
by using formulations of Monsanto 
DDT. Applied as a dust when cotton 
forms into squares, it checks 

boll weevils—promotes greater yields, 
more dollars per acre . . . Still 

another chemical especially useful 

in all dust formulations is 

Santocel.* This Monsanto silica aerogel 
acts as an anti-caking agent; 

permits free flow and more effective 


application of dry powders. 


more 
sales 


Monsanto Plastics, too, find wide use in 
agriculture. Examples: A clear 

Lustrex* “Hotouse” plant cap, used to 
replace paper, assists germination and 
growth... A new Lustrex berry box 
offers many sales advantages. 

Better ventilation assures less spoilage— 
entire contents are visible—can be 
washed without removal from the box. 


more information 


Formulators of insecticides and 
herbicides can get more information on 
Monsanto agricultural chemicals by 
checking and returning the coupon or 
writing MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, 1723 South Second Street, 
St. Louis 4, Missouri. #Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS“ PLASTICS 


Serving Industry ... Which Serves Mankind 
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FOKMULATORS AND MANUFACTURERS—Please check information you want...then fill in the coupon and return to Monsanto 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1723 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Please send information on products checked at the left to— 
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